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First e e e low-priced ‘car with Automatic Drive-» 


Today, as for years, you get the finest improvements 
first in Chevrolet! Thus, you may choose a Chevrolet 
offering the sensational Powerglide Automatic Trans. 
mission, teamed with 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine,’ 
and experience simpler, smoother no-shift driving at 
lowest cost. Or you may choose a Chevrolet offering 
the highly improved, more powerful standard Valve. 
in-Head engine, teamed with Silent Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, and experience simpler, smoother 
standard driving at lowest cost. Both are thoroughly 
proved; both are outstandingly dependable; both 
represent the highest attainment in their respective 
fields for easy low-cost driving. 


economy 


Take a look at these other advantages—all yours in 
Chevrolet—and found elsewhere only in costlier cars: 
Extra-luxurious Bodies by Fisher, setting the stand- 
ard for beauty! Extra-comfortable form-fitting seats, 
the famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride, and airplane- 
type shock absorbers at all four wheels, for greatest 
riding ease! Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes 
for maximum safety-protection! And your choice of 
two brilliant Valve-in-Head engines*—including the 
most powerful engine in its field—for finest low-cost 
performance! 
*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


at Lowest Cost @ e e owners say “thriftiest of 


full-size cars!” 


Yes, indeed, you get more motoring advantages in 
Chevrolet than in any other car in its field; and, what 
is equally important to wise buyers, you pay /ess 
money for them! Not only are the new Chevrolets 
the biggest of all low-priced cars—not only do they 
bring you feature after feature ordinarily associated 
only with more expensive automobiles—but they also 
stand out as the /owest-priced line in their field. They 
are outstandingly economical to buy, operate and 
maintain. They're first and finest at lowest cost! 























CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 















Developed by three years of research ...and now refined by 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! ° 


Gulf sar 
No-Nox 


DESIGNED FOR TOOAYS POWERFUL WEW/ ENGINES! 
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Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines ever 
made. AND— 
They require a super, anti-knock gasoline. 


Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 
designed by Gulf scientists— working hand-in-hand with 
leading automotive engineers—to give you maximum 


performance in your new car. \ 3 
With a gasoline like this great new No-Nox, you can OSs . 

= be sure your new car will perform at its brilliant best. 

less And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak 
‘olets performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops \S 

they knocks in older cars too — even many with heavily 
Pos ‘ N 
= carboned engines! RS wma WN 
ad So no matter what model you drive, get a tankful of 
They 

oad the new No-Nox today. 

See for yourself what a difference it makes! 

ation Whisper-Quiet, Knock-Free Power! 























Easy, Fast-Firing Starts! as : Rear 
° a 00 —our famous “regular’’ gasoline 
seciasuiiinameemcangin Passing! —is now better than ever, too! 
Terrific Power in Every rep! | Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
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@ You needn’t lick stamps, or 
stick stamps, or keep stamps 
locked up in a tin box...any more! 


@ Pitney-Bowes new DM postage 
meter... desk model, about the size 
of a telephone . . .makes metered 
postage available to everybody. 


@ The DM prints postage directly 

- on the envelope, or on gummed tape 
for parcel post . . . supplies postage 
for any kind of mail... prints a 
dated postmark and (optional) 
small advertisement on the envelope. 


@ When you buy postage, the post 
office sets your meter ...and your 
postage is fulHy protected from loss, 
theft or damage. Visible registers 
show postage used and on hand. 
There’s a slot for sealing envelopes. 


@ There’s a postage meter for every 
office, large or small . . . Ask the 
nearest PB office to show you. Or 
send the coupon below for 
descriptive booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 


= Meter 


World’s ieading makers of mailing machines . , . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
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Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 

1734 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send illustrated booklet to: 
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Two-LINE EDITORIALS 





John L. Lewis’ selfishly-bred chickens are 
coming home to roost. 


Coal substitutes are multiplying abnor- 
mally. 


Santa Claus Truman is a menace to 
America’s future. 


Homes have become too costly. 


Some day even the lowest-cost Federal 
building loans will have to be repaid— 
or called. 


Inspiring: America has 80,000,000 life 
insurance policyholders. 


The Marshall Pian is marshalling free na- 
tions to combat the Soviets successfully. 


Strikes strafe. 
The less “relief” the better. 


Work alone leads to worthwhile results, 
conditions. 


Prediction: Brazil will get on its feet. 


Its potentialities equal that of South 
Africa. 


Selective service, under today’s deplor- 
able world conditions, seems necessary. 


READERS SAY 


a 


"Security" for all, carried far enough, 
spells insecurity for all. 


Socialized Medicine: No! 
In the first year of Britain’s ruinously 


costly “health” plan, deaths increased 
72,125! 


Leaning on others begets leanness. 
Don’t gamble! 
Watch rapidly-rising television. 


Its impact will vitally affect many seg- 
ments of our economy. 


Salute to General Smuts! 
Family debt can become dangerous. 
Canada is sound. 


Thank heaven, Americans are still sav- 


ing. 
Limit your instalment buying. 


Latest statistics show a 28% monthly 
gain Over a year ago. 


Think between now and November 7. 


—B.CF. 





Zenith President agrees 


I am in agreement with every state- 
ment Malcolm Forbes makes in his edi- 
torial on TV [May 1] where he says that 
the idea of pay-as-you-see television will 
be part of the television picture—because 
the public wants it. 

A survey made by Woodbury College 
truly indicates that the public is not par- 
ticularly interested in large-screen televi- 
sion in the theaters, but is interested in 
being permitted to pay for better programs 
on television. 

It may also interest you to know that 
the government has authorized a 90-day 
test of Phonevision in Chicago serving only 
300 outlets. We have already onal over 
38,000 requests from the public here in 
Chicago to be included in that test and 
be permitted to pay $1 for each evening 
during the 90-day test that they desire to 
see good movies in the home. 

—E. F. McDona .p, Jr., 
pres., Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Wrong construction? 


Picking up one of your issues today I 
see, in common with what is prevalent 
everywhere, emphasis placed on more and 
more building. 

What in the name of all that’s holy is 
going to become of these houses? This part 


4 


of the world, at least, is flooded with 
buildings in all stages of construction, and 
still they keep building. And all the fin- 
ished ones are empty. There are hundreds 
of empty houses, new ones and old ones. 
But the Government goes right ahead with 
the taxpayers’ money, putting up more 
houses to compete with said taxpayers’ in- 
come, namely, rent, which isn’t there. 
—WitutiaM T. Howard, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Ruberoid adds its 30c worth 


In the May 15 issue, page 32, you list 
dividends paid by The Ruberoid Co. in 
1949 as $2.95. This is in error. Dividends 
paid in 1949 amounted to. $3.25 per share 
in cash, plus a 10% stock dividend. 

—K. H. Benne, 
Secretary, The Ruberoid Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


Suggests B.B.B. 


Mr. Stessin’s article “Phony Labor Pa- 
pers” [May 15], omitted the easiest, quick- 
est, cheapest way to get the lowdown on 
the labor paper fakes. It seems to me that 
the whole two-thirds-page article could 
have been boiled down into one short 
paragraph: ; 

“How can the employer tell if a labor 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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SIDE LINES 


FORBES Spoonfed 


Ir you WERE a youth of today, and 
forced to read ForsEs—what would be 
your reaction? 

This somewhat un-looked-for intro- 
duction to the nation’s oldest magazine 
of business was recently afforded a 
group of 55 students at Albany Business 
College, Albany, N.Y. The class was 
composed of 50 girls and five boys—all 
between the ages of 18 and 20—who 
were taking an 11-week course “Liter- 
ature in Business,” in which students 
are made acquainted with periodicals 
reflecting business trends. 

Although other publications were 
also studied, ForsEs was the only mag- 
azine to which each student subscribed 
for the length of the course. 

Results were enlightening. They 
might have been less so for us had not 
John R. Carnell, the instructor, written 
that the students “were somewhat re- 
luctant to give themselves very much 
to your ideas at the beginning, but 
showed an increasingly intelligent ap- 
proach as the class progressed.” Our 
curiosity was piqued: what were the 
students’ ideas of our ideas? 

The youngsters, it turned out, were 
intolerant of business—were tinged with 
anti-businessism, as Pravda would put 
it. Their approach to the course was 
fuzzed with the now-common attitude 
that pictures the bloated businessman 
with a lifetime pass on the gravy train. 
Such being the case, the students felt 
that the pages of ForBEes were just so 
much propaganda. Fortunately, the 
course didn’t last one week, but eleven. 
Given time to debate pros and cons, 
the students concluded there was some- 
thing to this business of being a busi- 
nessman after all. 

“A considerable part of the success 
of the course,” writes Carnell, “was due 
to student interest in your ee 

Completely bushed by the thought- 
provoking debate, one future business- 
man felt that the magazine was “pretty 
heavy,” while an unscuffed classmate 
wrapped it all up with “too much poli- 
tics.” Students as a whole were most 
interested in what they called the “hu- 
man” side of the publication, with 
Thoughts, Two-line Editorials, Wash- 
ington Preview, and stories on labor re- 
lations attracting most attention. 

Next year the course will be re- 

ated, with Forses again kicking off 
the debate. We are mighty pleased that 
our magazine should be used as a text 
book. It puts the editors on their mettle! 
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EVER before has one accounting 
N machine combined so many time- 
and-money-saving features—or made 
possible so many profit-making by- 
products of posting. 

This new National “Class 31” is the 
answer to the long-expressed desires of 
accountants, business men, bankers, 
and others for an accounting machine 
that would do more things automati- 
cally, thus saving more effort, saving 
more time, and further reducing costs. 

It represents many years of experi- 
ence and research, and the investment 
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of millions of dollars. It is the last 
word in mechanized accounting. 
The 5 features listed below are but a 


few of the many outstanding advantages. 


They are examples to give you some 
idea of the new heights of achievement 
that have been reached in this newest 
National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
applied to your own work, can you real- 
ize how this machine of TOMORROW 
will improve your accounting methods 
TODAY—whatever your business or 
your accounting problems. 


UTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


AUTOMATIC SELECTION AND CONTROL of more than 70 functions by 
arrangement of the posting control bars. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—OR TRANSFERS BALANCES 


into any combination of totals. 


INSTANT, POSITIVE CORRECTION— in a single operation—of amounts 
entered in error in any combination of totals. 


ELECTRIFIED TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD—faster, smoother, easier opera- 
tion... uniform impressions on multiple copies . . . permits description 


whenever desired. 


FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE—travels in either direction, smoothly, at uniform 


speed. 


These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW’S accounting machine TODAY! 








Get the FREE 20-page booklet, “How to 


Save Money on Your Accounting,” from 
your local National representative, or 


write to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


.» «Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Hor- 
ton is usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. 
So first the twins... and now big sister 
Sue...have beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll 
be plenty of clean hot water for him and 
for household chores. His “Unseen Friend” 
takes care of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the 
Nickel alloy tank in his automatic water 


‘heater. Heart of the heater, this tank is 


built of solid, corrosion-resisting Monel 
... for longer service. And built, too, for 
hotter hot water. 


Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, 
you can safely get water hot enough so 
clotheswashers and dishwashers do their 


job right. Then, for ordinary purposes, 
you mix in the cold... thus making your 
hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner 
hot water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot 
enough for any and all household chores! 
Is this what you want? Then just ask your 
dealer if there’s a Monel tank in the next 
water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost 
every work-saving and pleasure-giving ap- 
pliance in your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals... 
to make your range or T-V set work bet- 
ter. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


lon 


Free new booklet for 

home owners —tells what 

to look for when you buy a 

water heater. Tells way 

a Monel tank is best for 

your water heater. Write 

for your copy today — ask 

for “What makes Monel 

different?” Address Dept. 

249z, New York 5, N.Y. 

Special note: Monel tanks are now available 
in large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capacities; 
suitable for apartments and industrial use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


a Nickel 


©1950, T. 1. N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


TRANSPORTATION’S CONTRIBUTION TO U.S. 


“TRANSPORTATION Is CIVILIZATION.” 

Indisputably, America’s unmatched systems of transpor- 
tation—railway, trucking, aircraft—have contributed im- 
measurably to this nation’s world leadership. 

Also, Nature has blessed us with unrivalled navigable 
rivers. 

Man-made canals, from early days, have played their 
part. 

Moreover, America’s mercantile marine, though over- 
shadowed by Britain’s, has made its contribution, both in 
peace and war. 


U.S. Railway Giants 


In America more than a generation ago, there blossomed 
several of the world’s greatest railroaders, notably Collis P. 
Huntington, Edward H. Harriman, Canadian-born James J. 
Hill. No other nation comes within sight of America’s vast 
rail transportation systems. 

We have been extraordinarily fortunate, over the years, 
in producing masterly railway operators, such stalwarts as 
Edward P. Ripley of the Atchison, A. H. Smith of the N. Y. 
Central, J. T. Harahan of the Illinois Central, Samuel Rea 
of the Pennsylvania, Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Carl Gray and W. M. Jeffers of the Union Pacific, 
Ralph Budd of the Burlington. 

Today we have such outstandingly able railway operators 
as Martin W. Clement and Walter S. Franklin of the Penn- 
sylvania, Gustav Metzman of the N. Y. Central, A. T. Mer- 
cier of the Southern Pacific, E. E. Norris of the Southern, 
Fred G. Gurley of the Atchison, A. E. Stoddard of the 
Union Pacific. 

Railroads still constitute the backbone of America’s trans- 
portation, probably will continue to do so for many years. 


Trucking Speeds Up 


Trucking has scored amazing strides in recent times. 
Truckers have been tremendously enterprising, aggressive, 
progressive. 

Today trucks play a vital role. Many cities have no other 
form of transportation. 

Trucks have enriched our modern standards of living. 

Through supremely brilliant organization, they have made 
it possible for millions of inhabitants of New York and 
other metropolitan cities to enjoy, for example, fresh fruits 
and vegetables practically throughout the year, at relatively 
low cost. Florida, with all its wealth of table delicacies and 
necessities, has become, in effect, the neighboring colossal 
garden of New Yorkers, other huge Eastern cities, even 
the Middle West. 

Trucking demonstrated its unique value during the last 
war. It contributed incalculably to victory. 

This despite shortsighted efforts by various states to 
cripple it, by imposing untimely restrictions on the length, 
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weight, loads of trucks and trailers. Harvey Fruehauf waged 
a most vigorous patriotic campaign against crippling the 
war-effectiveness of long-distance trucking. 

Certain states are still considering anti-truck legislation. 
The New York Herald Tribune reports from Chicago: 


Mack Trucks, Inc., through its executive vice-president, H. W. 
Dodge, announced here today its intention to start a nationwide 
program to support the trucking industry’s fight against leyisla- 
tion to boost truck highway taxes and thus force increased truck 
freight rates. 


Mack Trucks also has farsightedly inaugurated classes 
for the free training of mechanics, drivers and truck owners 
in Diesel truck maintenance. (See page 19.) 

Among prominent leaders in the trucking field are 
Burge Seymour of Associated Transport, Carroll Roush of 
Roadway Express, Andrew K. Humphries of Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express, Leland James of Consolidated Freight- 
ing, Malcolm McLean of McLean Trucking, David Ratner 
of Hayes Freight, and Ted Rodgers, honorary chairman, 
and Henry English, president, of the American Trucking 
Association. 

Our national well-being, our national strength, our na- 
tional efficiency, calls for the maximum feasible develop- 
ment of every form of transportation. 

Another World War may be inflicted upon us at no great 
distant date—although I personally believe this is very 
unlikely. 


Air Transportation Soars 

Next is air transportation, passenger and freight. 

Here, too, America excels. Ever since the Wright brothers 
demonstrated the practicability of flying, Americans have 
led in the air. 

‘Twas an American, Charles A. Lindbergh, who first flew 
across the Atlantic. : 

No other land remotely compares with the vastness of 
our air routes. 

Unquestionably, America’s aerial superiority hastened 
World War II victory for the Allies—we incalculably bol- 
stered-up Russia’s ability to down Germany's aircraft. 

No other nation has produced such aircraft giants as Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern Airlines, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin, Donald W. Douglas, Juan Trippe, Guy W. Vaughan, 
T. P. Wright, C. R. Smith of American Airlines, F. .B. 
Rentschler of United Aircraft, W. E. Boeing, W. A. Patter- 
son of United Air Lines, Robert E. Gross of Lockheed, 
Claire L. Egtevdt of Boeing, J. H. Kindelberger of North 
American, Igor I. Sikorsky, Alexander P. de Seversky, Ralph 
S. Damon of TWA. 

It is doubtful whether Americans have today achieved 
leadership in jet-propelled planes. 

Here is one field where the United States Government 

















and aircraft engineers, scientists, builders, should concen- 
trate on clinching supremacy. 


ARE PROXIES OUTMODED? 


During an important forum on stockholder relations in 
our offices (which will be reported in a later issue) one 
very influential expert who is consulted by many investors 
startled me by declaring: 

“I advise all my clients not to sign and send in proxy 
statements.” ; 

This has set me a'thinking seriously. My custom has been 
to sign more or less automatically proxies sent me by man- 
agements—except in the relatively few cases where I have 
felt a company has been managed bunglingly. 

Should our present system of perpetuating managements 
and directorates through proxies be continued? 

Certain it is that, under this arrangement, the majority 
of stockholders feel impotent, feel that they have no real 
voice in the running of companies they—theoretically—own 
and control. 

Has the time come for inaugurating some other system 
which would bring stockholders more practically into the 
picture? 

I am inclined to think so. 

But how this can be accomplished is beyond my feeble 
reasoning, diagnosing powers. 

This publication invites letters on this fundamental sub- 
ject from stockholders, corporate executives, directors. 

Definitely, the matter needs airing, perhaps revolutionary 
reform. 

‘Tis tragic that stockholders, the very lifeblood of Amer- 
ican enterprise and employment, should fee] impotent, 
powerless, total outsiders. 

Suggestions, please! 


G.M. LABOR PACT IS UNIQUE 


The agreement between General Motors and the United 
Auto Workers, reached speedily and amicably, is unique in 
several respects. It provides that there will be no strike for 
five years—instead of the usual one or two years. Wages 
will be increased if the cost of living rises, with no limit 
stipulated, whereas if the cost of living declines, wage re- 
ductions will be strictly limited. Moreover, in each of the 
five years, a four cents hourly wage increase is guaranteed. 
In place of the $100-a-month pension, including social se- 
curity, embodied in recent Ford and Chrysler pacts, G.M.’s 
pensions will go up to $117.50 a month after 30 years’ ser- 
vice if social security benefits be lifted 

This extraordinary contract, naturally, has attracted extra- 
ordinary attention. Widespread is relief that the nation’s 
major auto enterprise will be immune from strikes for five 
years. This, as I see it, is the most important, most valuable 
proviso. 

But will the automatic annual boosting of wage rates 
prove inflationary? Or, may it prove deflationary? Unless 
per capita production improves, manufacturing costs will 
go up. This would inevitably mean higher prices for cars. 
Higher prices, especially if, as and when our current indus- 
trial boom recedes, would curtail buying. 

The prevailing assumption, at the moment, is that both 
the company and the union have won advantages. Cer- 
tainly, workers have reason to be satisfied. Whether it will 
work out. beneficially for G.M. stockholders, and for our 


HARD TO VISUALIZE SPENDING 


It is so extremely difficult to visualize our huge Federal 
expenditures that people frequently don’t even try. But 
here are a few enlightening facts: 

Taxes collected by the Federal Government in a single 
day during 1948 provided sufficient money to have oper- 
ated the Federal Government for 100 years at the spending 
rate of George Washington’s administration. 

Then, the Government collected 37 cents a year per 
person. 

In Lincoln’s day, per capita costs were only $1.59. 

By 1930, only twenty years ago, we were paying each, 
in Federal taxes, only $29.54 a year. 

In 1948, each American’s Federal taxes on a per capita 
basis were $315, or about $1,260 for an average family of 
four! 

It now would take a pile of $1,000 bills 26 times as high 
as the Washington Monument to meet one year’s taxes! 

And the Administration persistently insists upon going 
still deeper into debt. 

Trumanites believe in spending, spending, spending to 
rule. I hope most voters in the fall will demonstrate they 
realize such spending will mean ruin, and by their vote 
put a stop to this suicidal mania._MALcoLM Forpes. 





national economy, over the next five years remains to be 
proved. 

America has been so plagued with strikes, with union 
dictatorialness, that it is at least comforting to count upon 
five years’ labor peace, especially as this pact will probably 
become a model for the automotive and various other large- 
scale heavy industries. 

Peace and productivity spell prosperity. 


DIRECTORS SHOULD EXPLAIN 


A Socony-Vacuum director, in reply to a letter from a 
stockholder criticizing the meagerness of the directors’ stock- 
holdings and intimating that this would seem to indicate 
“you and other directors do not have confidence in the 
earning power and stability of the company,” received an 
answer which ended: “I am sure you will appreciate that 
to judge a director's interest in the company by the num- 
ber of shares listed after his name in the proxy statement 
may do him an injustice.” 

This director explained: “You seemingly ignore the pos- 
sibility that directors may have given stock in the company 
to members of their families. In my case, I have thought 
it wiser, because of tax and other reasons, to purchase stock 
for various members of my family rather than in my own 
name. My wife now owns 2,500 shares and my two sons 
additional shares. I have the greatest confidence in our 
company and its continued security.” 

If stockholders do not obtain from proxies a correct, ade- 
quate idea of directors’ stockholdings, the fault lies with 
the directors. The SEC allows lots of latitude in the way of 
footnotes to proxy statements. As a matter of fact, many 
directors reveal, in footnotes, their interest in family and 
other holdings. Such action is wise. The incontestible fact 
is that stockholders don’t like to see that directors ow? 
very, very few shares. 

Let directors utilize footnotes to present the true picture 
of their stock interest in their companies. 
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STUART SYMINGTON, who never had to meet a 
payroll out of his own earnings in his life 
and probably has given more money to the 
Democratic National Committee than any 
man his age, likes to pop off to older, big 
businessmen who are trying to make their 
peace with the Fair Deal. 

He had the ear of a certain group of these 
coat-tail hangers not long ago and gave 
them an earful about how ungrateful busi- 
nessmen are. He sounded more like Truman 
than Truman. 

"You are enjoying the greatest period of 
prosperity in your history," he said, in 
effect. "Why not take it without a grain 
of salt? Why wonder about the national debt 
and all the other complicating problems? 
They have always been here. What if taxes 
do go up on corporate income? Can't you 
make more and have more left after taxes 
than ever? Your taxes are going up--and 
you are going to like it or keep quiet 
about... it«..<.«.«" 

Not a single one of the business bigwigs 
opened their traps in rebuttal. They are 
learning how to "adjust" to changing and 
changed conditions. Mr. Symington prob- 
ably will live long enough to see the wild 
oats come up=--if he ever has the perspecu- 
ity to recognize them. 


IT WASN'T apparent at the time, but when the 
Republican attempt to put through a 
"quickie" bill to cut excises early in the 
Session failed, all hopes of any excise bill 
this session went down. The longer the House 
Ways and Means Committee has considered 
excises, the more hopelessly bogged-down it 
has become. 

Senator Walter F. George (D.-Ga.), chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Committee on 
Finance, warned in May that if his committee 
didn't get the excise-cutting measure from 
the House of Representatives by June l, the 
Senate probably wouldn't have time to act 
on the measure before adjournment. It's now 
known that the Administration has tried to 
keep the bill in the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on purpose, rightly figuring that 
the longer the committee "studied" the 
Problem, the bigger the whacks it would 
take. And every whack meant less likeli- 
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hood of the passage of a final bill. 

Like many of his colleagues, Senator 
George is unalterably opposed to adding to 
the deficit a-building for fiscal '51l. In 
view of the facts, excise reduction would 
add appreciably to that deficit. So the 
Senator isn't as chagrined as he might be 
pictured. Excises are going to stay on, 
barring a legislative miracle. 


IT WILL BE news to most Americans, but Sena- 
tor George, who is celebrating his 28th 
year in the Senate, has primary opposition 
(June 28) down in Georgia. The Senator is 
opposed by Alex McLennon, Atlanta attorney, 
who may poll 20 per cent of the vote, if he's 
lucky. 

McLennon reminds some reporters here of 
the perennial candidate for Mayor in a cer- 
tain Mississippi town. The regular Mayor 
had been re-elected every four years for 30 
years when this fellow began to run. He 
would get from 10 to 20 per cent of the vote. 
In fact, he never would even advertise, just 
qualify and wait for the election, when he 
would be swamped. 

A young reporter asked the perennial can- 
didate why he qualified and made the race, 
since he was certain to lose. 

"Certainly I'm sure to lose--if Mayor 
Green lives," the candidate replied. "But I 
am betting $50 that he will die between now 
and election day." 

Washington political observers surmise 
that McLennon is just taking some long odds 
on George's death. At 72, George no longer 
is a spring chicken. 


CONGRESS PROBABLY will go home around July 
31, maybe a little before, thus ending one 
of the most long-drawn-out sessions in his- 
tory. 

The Administration has favored the delay, 
believing some political advantage could be 
gained. Congressmen who had to hop into 
Washington for a day or two every week 
couldn't be at home drumming up votes. And 
keeping Congress in session--although 
nothing worthwhile was being achieved-- 
made it seem that the Fair Dealers were 
working hard for the "peepul" against the 
"“obstructionists.” 











Actually, it would appear that such tac- 
tics have not helped the Fair Dealers, those 
in office and those seeking office. Delays 
have accentuated lack of action on the Tru- 
man "program," and it is apparent to most 
persons that a Congress in long session just 
means more and bigger deficits. Also, Con- 
gressional emphasis on Communists in the 
Executive Branch hasn't helped Truman or 
his colleagues any. 

Senator Millard F. Tydings (D.=-Md.), long 
considered independent of Executive pres- 
sure, is not worried about his waning 
chances of being re-elected this fall. (The 
Republicans, gaining strength regularly in 
Maryland, should trip Tydings this fall.) 
Rumor says he has been promised an Ambas- 
sadorship by the President. The Senator 
still is trying to carry water on both 
shoulders, but the bucket on the left side 
has become a little too full for him to make 
it without stumbling. 


ADMINISTRATION has laid its plans carefully 
to knock off three Republican Senatorial 
candidates=-Taft, of Ohio, Milliken, of 
Colorado, and ‘Capehart, of Indiana. 

Of the three, Capehart is the most ex- 
pendable. A big hunk of man, with a reputa- 
tion as a super=-salesman, Capehart really 
is a nonentity as far as legislating in 
‘this day is concerned. He is out of place 
in the Senate, and if he didn't have a mil- 
lion dollars he wouldn't be there. But 
having a million dollars, unfortunately, 
cannot make a man understand what is hap- 
pening in the world or give him the desire 
to learn. 

It is too bad that the Republicans of 
Indiana couldn't find some young, vigorous, 
alert man like George Smathers to run for 
office. They probably would win hands down. 
As it is, both Capehart and Milliken are 
in danger of being defeated. 

Taft is a horse of another color. He is 
working like a slave for the people. Rich 
personally, he hops a street car without 
being recognized a lot of times. There is 
only a slight chance that he will be beaten 
this fall, unless Ohioans go to sleep. But 
the Administration will fight him vici- 
ously. 


"ALL TRUMAN appointments are in crony=- 
logical order," commented Louis Schneider 
recently in his business column. 

Evidences of more “government by crony" 
are not difficult to see. Mon C. Wallgren, 
old chum of Truman when the latter was in 
the Senate, has been made chairman of the 


Federal Power Commission; James M. ( 

Mead, another crony and a "lame duck," has 
been made chairman of the Federal Trade ; 
Commission. Neither man could demand $15,- 
000 a year in private industry, but, in 
their new posts, they exercise power over 
all industry. Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
a retired Army engineer who has been polish- 
ing the right New Deal and Fair Deal apples 
for years, is now Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation. Under his admin- 
istration, the Maritime Commission drew so 
much criticism from the Controller General 
that it was abolished by Congress. 

Leon Keyserling, new chairman of the 
President's Council on Economic Advisers, 
isn't certain whether he is a "crony" or 
not. The job was offered to perhaps 10 na- 
tionally-known economists--in educational 
and business circles=-=-before it went to 
Keyserling by default. A longtime left-of- 
center thinker, Keyserling will probably 
give Truman whatever kind of "advice" the 
President feels is needed for the political 
exigencies of the moment. As a result, few 
intelligent Americans will pay much atten- 
tion to the voluminous data the Council dis- 
gorges. 

Roy Blough, the newest member of the Coun- 
cil (who, incidentally, may not be con- 
firmed, although the odds favor it), was in 
the Treasury Department here for years be- 
fore going to the Economics Department of 
the University of Chicago. He met Truman 
‘way back when the latter was a Senator, 
and, with George Schoeneman, now Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, became a firm 
friend. Another crony. If Blough isn't con- 
firmed, Truman will find another old friend 
somewhere. 


PROPOSAL of the Washington (D.C.) Post that 
the President name a non-partisan body of 
distinguished Americans to examine charges 
of Communism against Federal workers and 
to set up procedures by which the people 
might get the truth was a terrific slam 
against President Truman, who recognized 
the proposal for what it was. 

Oddly enough, neither the McCarthy sup- 
porters among the Republicans nor the fru- 
man supporters among the Democrats want 
such a non-partisan group of distinguished 
Americans to get on the job. McCarthy's 
men can make charges, with impunity, to get 
the lunatic right fringe, while Truman and 
his group can defend their present proced- 
ures (which are notably useless) to keep 
left-wingers loyal. For both parties, the 
red issue is a fine excuse for sounding-off- 
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With the sharp pickup in order 
books and production, demand 
for many materials heretofore available 
on short notice has depleted stocks and in- 
creased production lead time. According to 
reporting members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, this makes 
necessary slightly longer schedules for 
procurement. In the last three months buy- 
ing policy range has been upped approx- 
imately 30 days as “hand=-to-mouth" moved 
into 30, 30 into 60, etc. Coverage within 
90 days is the commitment policy of 93% of 
the reporters, the balance being on a 120- 
day basis, 


PURCHASING 





PRICES Industrial prices continued to 
show strength during May, with 
the lowest number of declines in important 
materials in many months. Except in non- 
ferrous metals, the increases noted by pur- 
chasing agents have not been large per- 
centagewise, reflect a normal reaction of 
sharper demand to current short supply. 
EQUIPMENT Some encouraging signs of the 
times: orders for machine 
tools are perking up, are now said to be 
running at a $300 million annual clip as 
cost-conscious manufacturers go in for 
large-scale retooling. Automotive, farm 
equipment, home appliance and steel fabri- 
cating industries lead the parade. More- 
over, all indications are that plant and 
equipment expenditure plans for next quar- 
ter will show a tremendous jump over the 
survey made three months ago by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

FINANCE Biggest chunk of 1949 mortgage 
underwriting was done by the 
Savings associations, 30.8% of the $11.8 
billion volume recorded. Closest rivals 
were commercial banks and trust companies, 
which accounted for 20.7% of home lending. 
Savings and loan associations were even 
more active in the first quarter of this 
year, lending over a billion dollars on 
homes--a 51% jump over the same period last 
year. And the $346 million they invested 
in loans for home construction alone is 
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80% higher. The financing of homes for 
people with incomes under $4,500 a year 
eats up 71% of savings and loan funds. 
AGRICULTURE Farm equipment makers are 
doing better, with first 
quarter sales pattern indicating that farm- 
ers are returning to pre-war seasonal buy- 
ing practices. According to Implement & 
Tractor magazine, dealers' inventories are 
now more complete and in good balance, 
allowing customers to defer purchases until 
actual need is at hand. 





AUTOMOTIVE A lot of other businesses are 


riding the crest of the auto- 
mobile boom. The industry paid a record 
$5 billion last year to its 1,900 suppliers 
for more than 5,000 parts, 15,000 other 
items. Outsiders, too, shared in the pros- 
perity. A year's production of auto radios 
brought about $100 million. Clocks worth 
$13 million, punched and needled felts 
valued at $2% million, and more than $70 
million in woolen fabrics were bought by 
auto makers. More than $110 million is spent 
annually on automobile body polish, while 
the garage door industry nets $7 million a 
year. There are more than 45,000 new car and 
truck dealers, and at least 50,000 inde- 
pendent enterprisers operating auto repair 
shops. 





SIDELIGHTS 





Multiplying new home appli- 
cations for their product, 
members of the Tile Council of America 
tripled output in the last four years, are 
now producing at an annual rate of 102 
million square feet... . Unprecedented 
auto production=--some 32,000 daily--is one 
reason why even this year's record high- 
way construction program of $1.8 billion 
is being "nullified." .. . Four out of every 
five June college grads should be employed 
by next fall according to an average of the 
estimates of placement officials polled 
ty the Northwestern National Life Insur- 


* ance Co. They'll have to hunt harder and 


longer, though, than 1949's graduates. 
Sales, marketing, offer most numerous 
group of jobs available. 











HOW TO STOP STATISM 


by JOSEPH H. BALL, ex-Senator from Minnesota 


EVERY POLITICIAN KNOWS it is fatal 
to be constantly on the defensive. 
No matter how sound or logical the 
defense, no matter how false and 
demagogic the opponent's attacks, a 
candidate who spends most of a 
campaign defending his record 
winds up the loser on Election Day. 

Yet today Congressmen who be- 
lieve in the capitalistic system are 
being kept on the defensive politic- 
ally. President Truman, his Fair 
Dealers in Congress, and socialistic 
groups like Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the CIO literally 
deluge Congress at every session 
with welfare measures. These have 
just enough public support to force 
dissenting Congressmen to explain 
their opposition. Such Congressmen 
are kept so busy trying to defeat 
these measures, to water them down, 
and to explain their opposition to 
constituents that they don’t have 
time left to devise an offense of their 
own. Like fighters kept off balance 
by a skillful jabbing attack, they 
can't set themselves for a solid coun- 
ter-punch. 

e strategy of tying up Congress 
with controversial socialistic pro- 
posals that look good on paper so 
that it can’t come up with positive 
policies of its own is not new in 
American politics. All Presidents who 
were strong leaders have used it to 
some extent. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was an expert at it. But Harry S. 
Truman has developed it almost to a 
mathematical science. He has com- 
bined the “involvement” tactic with 
a rabbit-punch strong enough to fell 
a free economy: the idea that gov- 
ernment must undertake to do 
for its people many things which 
were formerly the responsibility of 
the individual. 

Most brazen use of this tactic of 
smothering Congress with impossible 
socialistic proposals was Truman’s 
“special session” call in 1948, im- 


mediately atter the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Truman listed no 
fewer than 12 issues on which he 
demanded Congressional action. 
They included such highly contro- 
versial measures as Civil rights, hous- 
ing, and price control. He blandly 
suggested that Congress could com- 
plete action on all 12 proposals in 
15 days! 

To anyone even slightly familia 
with the legislative process, Presi- 
dent Truman's demand was the most 
obvious kind of demagoguery on its 
face. Coming from Truman it was 
ridiculous, since he had served in 
the Senate and knew how much 
time major measures require. 

The legislative process by its very 
nature is a slow one. It takes months 
or even years for a majority opinion 
on a major issue to crystallize among 
the 96 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives. Part of that time is needed to 
obtain reactions and criticisms from 
the public and from _ interested 
groups. Another part of it is needed 
or the laborious routine of writing 
the law—unless Congress is merely 
to play a “rubber stamp” role. 

Often a congressional committee 
and half-a-dozen legal aids work 
over one clause or even one sentence 
for many hours to achieve what they 
want on an important bill. And even 
then, they find courts and adminis- 
trative agencies reading into it pow- 
ers and meanings never intended by 
the legislators. 

Legislative bodies for these rea- 
sons should move slowly. If they do, 
they are the best guardians of free- 
dom man has yet devised. James 
Madison wrote that “caution and in- 
vestigation are a necessary armor 
against error and imposition.” 

Students of government realize 
that the “caution and investigation” 
of Congress is a small price to pay 
for keeping the bulwarks of free- 
dom strong and virile. But the great 


bulk of the voters are not students 
of government. To many of them in 
the summer of 1948 the demands of 
President Truman may have seemed 
simple and understandable. It made 
slight impression on these voters to 
explain why these things could not 
be pushed through in a scant 15 
days. 

That is why the President’s purely 
political maneuver and his later cam- 
paign against a “do nothing” Con- 
gress paid off in votes. 

Since then the “ask everything” 
tactic has become standard for the 
Fair Dealers. Both in 1949 and 1950 
the President’s State of the Union 
messages have suggested progam 
which any representative legislative 
body would do well to consider in 
five years, let alone one session. 

These programs have been de- 
signed on the grab-bag principle: 
something for every pressure group. 

For both low and middle income 
groups, subsidized housing and s0- 
cialized medicine. For minorities, 
civil rights and displaced persons 
programs. For the aged, liberalized 
Social Security pensions. For the 
farmers, the Brannan plan. For the 
unemployed, more jobless pay. For 
labor, higher minimum wage and re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley. For small busi- 
nessmen, government loans. For the 
highly vocal teacher group, Federal 
aid to education. 

These are only the major meas- 
ures; there are hundreds of others, 
less important but still appealing to 
organized groups. 

Pending before only one commit- 
tee (Labor and Public Welfare) are 
20 bills dealing with labor; 46 health 
bills, from compulsory health insur- 
ance to single’ disease programs; 
bills for education subsidies; 5! 
bills to increase veterans’ benefits. 

Multiply this batch by 10 and you 
have a rough idea of the problem 
facing a thoughtful Congressman. 
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Harris & Ewing 


DURING HIS TENURE as Minnesota Senator, Joe Ball stated flatly that he 
was no mere mouthpiece for local opinion but would vote against his constitu- 
ents’ desires if he thought the nation’s interest demanded it. Now a Washing- 
ton lobbyist, Ball helped save the Taft-Hartley Act from repeal by Trumanites. 


Effects of the swamping tactic: 
(1) Congressmen who oppose the 
“handout state” are kept so busy 
they haven’t time to formulate a po- 
litical offense of their own. 

(2) Their opposition permits them 
to be branded “enemies” of particu- 
lar pressure groups during an elec- 
tion campaign. 

(3) Part of the program will be en- 
acted. No Congressman can be 
‘agin’ everything’—this would be 
impossible politically. 

(4) “Me-tooism.” Some Republi- 
cans, tired of defending, demand 
that their own party adopt welfare 
state goals. This has happened in 
England, where the Conservatives 
long ago stopped fighting socialism 
and now concentrate only on oppos- 
ing further nationalization. 

There are many fronts on which 
the present infiltration of socialism 
must be stopped; but in Congress, 
the strategy must include some 
counter-tactic to the buckshot bar- 
tage of leftist bills. Believers in free 
enterprise must take the offensive. 

This is exactly the method used 
by free enterprise Congressmen to 
defeat the Administration on repeal 
of Taft-Hartley. Instead of defend- 
ing the law as passed, Representa- 
tives offered the Wood bill (which 
actually strengthened Taft-Hartley) 
as a substitute for the repealer. Given 
a choice between outright repeal 
and strengthening, the House took a 


ee 





middle course and adopted an 
amended Wood bill. The Adminis- 
tration was able to recommit the bill 
and prevent any action; but the of- 
fensive tactic succeeded in preserv- 
ing Taft-Hartley. 

Unfortunately, the proponents of 
private enterprise have seldom used 
this plan of action. The only impor- 
tant bills sponsored by the business 
community in recent years, aside 
from Taft-Hartley, were the Bul- 
winkle bill on railroad ratemaking, 
the Kerr natural gas bill, the tide- 
lands oil bill and the basing point 
bill. All of these were defensive in 
that they tried to restore a status 
quo which had been upset by ad- 
ministrative and court action. 

But there are many sore spots in 
present Federal policy that need 
strong medicine if a healthy environ- 
ment for capitalism is to be restored. 

The Bacon-Davis and Walsh- 
Healy Acts, fixing wages for govern- 
ment contractors, are obselete with 
a general minimum wage law on 
the books. All they do is add to busi- 
ness costs and offer one more avenue 
for bureaucratic harassment of en- 
terprise. 

Double taxation of corporate in- 
come is a glaring injustice in the tax 
structure, certainly is a serious han- 
dicap to private enterprise. Why not 
a real drive to get rid of it? 

To meet the union drive for Taft- 
Hartley repeal, the right strategy 


would be a legislative attack on un- 
ion monopolies with some real steam 
behind it. 

The positive answer to the pres- 
sure for housing is the plain fact that 
Americans are the best-housed peo- 
ple in the world and it’s time to get 
the government completely out of 
the housing business. 

Instead of merely opposing gov- 
ernment loans to small business at a 
time when banks are loaded with 
excess money, a bill to liquidate 
RFC and other Federal lending 
agencies should be demanded and 
dynamically supported. 

Likewise, to head off the inevit- 
able Federal grab for more taxes, 
anti-socialists should try to limit— 
either by Federal law or Constitu- 
tional amendment—the percentage of 
a person’s income that can be col- 
lected in taxes. The maximum should 
be set at some arbitrary percentage, 
say 25%. Then, if enough pressure 
were put on through every inter- 
ested American, a compromise at 
35% or 40% might be achieved. 

At the same time, the free enter- 
prise forces should recognize the in- 
evitability of an old age pension sys- 
tem. To counter left-wing efforts to 
bankrupt the government through 
sleight-of-hand methods, the free en- 
terprise forces should press for a 
minimum pension for all who reach 
65, to be financed out of current in- 
comes — preferably by withholding 
the needed money each month from 
wages and salaries. Those who pay 
the bills—the persons now working 
and earning money—would know 
clearly what the pension burden will 
cost. It is likely they would demand 
that it be administered honestly and 
fairly. 

These and other measures would 
help to soothe America’s current 
economic ills. They would also push 
the left-wingers to the “agin’” side, 
throw them on the defensive. 

As long as pro-capitalism Con- 
gressmen maintain their apologetic, 
defensive attitude on political issues, 
we shall continue to slide slowly in- 
to the morass of Socialism. The 
tendency in politics has always been 
to compromise on controversial 
measures; today, this means that one 
socialistic measure after another is 
foisted upon us half-way. 

The result is a somewhat slower 
strangulation of private enterprise 
than that taking place in England, 
but, if continued, the final tragic 
eclipse of personal freedom won't be 
very different. 
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COAL OUTLOOK BLACK 


SENATOR Harley Kilgore (D), from top 
coal-producing West Virginia (36% of 
nation’s tonnage) is trying to whip up 
sentiment against the “powerful forces 
in the oil industry.” These, he charges, 
are running an economic squeeze play 
by stepping up oil imports. 

Basic factor in coal’s problem is the 
declining demand. After the war years 
competition is again taking its toll, 
aided by work stoppages and high 
wages (60% of total cost of coal at the 
mine). Production last year slumped to 
430 million tons from the previous 
year's 594 million. Coal accounted for 
38.9% of the total energy equivalent of 
fuel and water power in 1949. It was 
50% in 1947, 89.1% in 1899. Meantime, 
petroleum flowed from 4.5% fifty years 
ago to 37.1% last year; natural gas from 
3.2% to 19.2%; water power from 3.2% 
to 4.8%. 

Coal producers sorely need lower 
operating costs to reduce consumer 
prices. Mechanization offers one possi- 
bility, but feeling in the industry is 
mixed as to how quickly it could be 
done. Of the 9,000 operators in 28 
states, many are marginal producers 
who can't afford such equipment. More- 
over, with present types of equipment 
it’s doubtful whether mechanization can 
go much further. Hopes rest on contin- 
uous mining machines like that of the 
Joy Manufacturing Co., which cut coal 
out of the mine face and feed it back 
to cars and conveyors. Some of these 
units are already in operation, with 
similar machines on the way from 
equipment makers like Jeffery Manu- 
facturing Co., and Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. What their ultimate effect 
upon the industry's cost figures will be, 
no one knows. Other cost-saving tech- 
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MINE BUREAU’S BOYD: 
liquefication possible 


niques are also being plugged: added 
power, time studies, new methods of 
shoring up tunnel roofs. All of these 
and more will be needed to offset the 
whopping wage and royalty increases 
won by Lewis in his latest contract. 

Meantime, taking advantage of coal’s 
difficulties, fuel oil and natural gas have 
won over many of coal’s traditional 
clients in the industrial and _ utility 
fields. The railroads now take less coal 
as they add to their oil-burning Diesel 
engine fleets. And in the domestic heat- 
ing field, oil heater sales are expected 
to pass the 700,000 mark this year, 
leading optimistic manufacturers to 
sound the death knell of coal as a seri- 
ous competitor. 

Sparring for time, coal men are clam- 
oring for restriction of oil imports. 
Others, fearing a major price war, ad- 
vocate a price-support scheme similar 
to that of the Guffey Act of 1937-1948. 
Sen. Kilgore would have the govern- 
ment fix bottom prices for bituminous 
coal. But big-time producers like Island 
Creek, Old Ben, Truax-Traer, scoff at 
the idea that coal is a sick industry, 
don’t want any artificial restraints. 

One ray of hope is offered coal pro- 
ducers by ebullient Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman, who claims synthetic 
fuel costs are nearing competitive lev- 
els. More cautious, Director James 
Boyd of the Bureau of Mines “does not 
believe that liquid products can be pro- 
duced from coal on a nationwide scale 
as cheaply as they can from petroleum. 
But the price difference is no longer 
great.” 

In rebuttal, board chairman Robert 
E. Wilson of Standard Oil (Ind.), im- 
portant synthetic fuel researcher, says 
that “so long as oil will run out of the 
ground as freely as it is running now, 
processes involving coal and shale will 
have to undergo considerable improve- 
ment before they compete.” 

Coming along with a tremendous 
rush, natural gas threatens to make it 
a three-cornered fight. It has already 
applied a brake on the 13-year upward 
surge in use of petroleum fuel oil and 
kerosene. Socony-Vacuum economist A. 
J. McIntosh predicts that new supplies 
of natural gas in next three years will 
be the equivalent of 518,000 barrels of 
oil per day. He believes half of this 
total will replace liquid fuels. The other 
half, presumably, will displace coal. 

To add to the confusion about fu- 
ture trends in the nation’s fuel supply, 
doubt is cast by many experts on esti- 
mates of “proven” oil and gas reserves. 
These, they claim, are conflicting, have 
led to erroneous conclusions. To, top it 
off, many expect ultimate shortages in 
gas and oil 15-25 years hence to re- 
verse present conditions, sharply tip the 
scale again in favor of coal. 
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OPINION ON WALL ST. 
Last MONTH the Psychological . 
tossed a bouquet to Wall Street. Ao. 
cording to its periodic opinion survey, 
the last two years have seen a 125% 
increase in the popularity of common 
stocks. In April of 1948 and 1950 
Psych. Corp. asked its sample: “Where 
will your savings earn the most money 
and still be fairly safe?” 

Both times Government bonds were 
the overwhelming favorite, with a vote 
of 45.3% in 1948 slipping only to 41.4% 
in 1950. But common stocks jumped 
from a measly 8% to a respectable 
18.1%, leading all other categories, ice., 
real estate, life insurance, savings 
banks, industrial bonds. 

A breakdown of pollees into four in- 
come groups showed that among the 
nation’s wealthiest the popularity of 
equities jumped from 11% to 31% dur- 
ing the two-year period. As first choice 
among the upper middle income group 
it rose from 11% to 23%, and from 7% 
to 16% with the lower middles. Surpris- 
ingly enough, it even got the nod from 
a growing number of the bottom in- 
come class, 8% of which gave stocks a 
first-choice vote this year, compared 
with only 5% two years ago. 

At first blush free enterprise cam- 
paigners might take this to mean that 
their periphrastic endeavors are taking 
hold. It might also mean, merely, that 
the current bull market is winning con- 
verts with that age-old incentive, easy 
money. 


STERLING HOT-SEAT 
Like Srnsap the sailor, the British have 
their Old Man of the Sea—blocked 
sterling balances amounting to over 
$9 billion. This is embarrassing, not 
only to the British, but also to Westem 
Europe, whose quest for economic 
unity has centered upon the issue of a 
European Payments Union. The Iat- 
ter is a scheme to secure the free trans- 
ferability of European currencies with- 
in Europe. In effect, it introduces the 
concept of multilateralism, as op 

to a restrictive bilateralism which ham- 
pers international trade payments. U. S. 
interest is keen—its financial stake will 
be large: $600 million dollars to get 
the plan started. 

The British agree in principle to the 
union, but have asked for special con- 
sideration—to keep the sterling area m- 
tact. This would give Britain a priv 
leged position, running a sort of sec- 
ond payments system outside the union. 

The British do have some reason for 
this. Sterling, unlike most currencies, 
is held by many countries in the form 
of working balances and currency Tt 
serves. They are afraid that if these 
were put into the monthly clearings, 
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they would come out as a substantial 
debtor to the payments union. The 
British disavow any bilateralistic aims, 
claim that half the world’s trade is 
financed by sterling. They say that 
any payments union must not i 
this set-up, feel that Western European 
nations would find their external trade 
much more restricted if they didn’t 
have this advantage of multilateral 
ayments in sterling over a wide part 
of the world. 

Critics look upon this claim with 
jaundiced eye. The most vehement 
want to know how the British could 
ever produce enough goods to satisfy 
sterling claims against it. However 
you look at it, the British are on the 
hot seat. 


TAXING WAXING 


REVENUE-HUNGRY municipalities are 
siphoning off more money these days 
from a tax-bled citizenry. They're in- 
creasingly hard put to match income 
and outgo, finds Chicago’s Commerce 
Clearing House, as municipal operat- 
ing costs, like those of business, have 
tisen sharply in the post-war period. 

The po tage Se atl etal 
taxes—once provided the bulk of ci 
revenues ($5.8 billion 1948), but no 
longer can keep pace with mounting 
revenue needs. Hat in hand, city 
fathers are flocking to state capitols 
seeking aid, particularly for school pur- 
poses. Their pleas are being satisfied 
by the granting of authority to impose 
other-than-property taxes as well as by 
outright appropriations from the state. 

Favorite and most productive levies 
are local income, sales and use taxes. 
In Pennsylvania alone more than 3,600 
local units can levy special taxes. New 
York allows cities and counties over 
25,000 population to do so. Califor- 
nia’s sales tax has blossomed most suc- 
cessfully, more than 125 cities impos- 
ing this burden. Over 185 taxing dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania impose a wage 
or income tax (Philadelphia since 
1939). Ohio cities, such as Toledo, 
Columbus, Springfield and Youngs- 
town, use local income taxes. Others: 
Louisville, St. Louis, Oakland. 

Of the 110 cities with 100,000 popu- 
lation or more, 12 impose income taxes, 
18 sales or gross receipts taxes. Such 
taxes totalled $766 million in 1948, 
double the pre-war figure. 

In addition to the $6.6 billion col- 
lected by local government units in 
1948 (excluding aid from other gov- 
ermments), the states nicked the tax- 
payers for $7.7 billion, while the Fed- 
eral government raised this ante to 
$42.4 billion. (1949 figures for local 
revenues are not available, but pre- 
liminary state totals are off slightly to 
$7.3 billion, and total Federal take 
dropped to $40.7 billion.) 
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EARS THAT WOULD HEAR: 


Bettmann 


And he opened his mouth, and taught them. . 


THE SERMON 


TEN SHORT YEARS ago a recording of | 


the Sermon On The Mount would have 
spun its universal message into ears that 
would not hear. But the hard hearts of 
yesteryear, jolted by the events of the 
past decade, are now brought auricle to 
ventricle with the bitter fruits of mate- 
rialism. Confused, they have pushed 
such books as “Peace of Mind,” “Peace 
of Soul,” “The Mature Mind,” “The 
Art of Real Happiness,” and “A Guide 
To Confident Living” into the best- 
seller lists, hungrily devour anything 
that gives promise of showing them 
The Way, or—unfortunately—any way. 

Spinning toward this melancholic 
mass at 33 rpm comes now the words 
of Christ himself as he addressed an 
equally confused gathering from a 
Mount in Palestine some two thousand 
years ago. Pressed by Pyramid Records, 
and narrated by Stewart Robb (author 
of “Nostradamus,” “The Strange Death 
of Boake Carter”), the record is prob- 
ably the forerunner of many another 
Biblical disc. As such, it is news. 

Those who believe such things are 
frequently ordained will read much into 
the events leading up to this first re- 
cording of the Sermon. 

The story began on a bleak winter’s 
evening in New York’s Wentworth Ho- 
tel. In her memento-cluttered suite, for- 
mer screen-beauty Nita Naldi, feeling 
out of phase with herself and the uni- 
verse, called friend Robb. The author, 
active in Christian Science work, found 
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himself quoting Miss Naldi a passage 
from the Bible. 

“That’s beautiful,” said the actress, 
“where is it from?” 

“Christ's Sermon on the Mount,” 
answered Robb. 

“Will you read it to me,” asked Miss 
Naldi, “all of it?” 

Robb complied. When he had fin- 
ished, the uplifted actress was moved 
to ask the author why he couldn't make 
a recording of such an inspiring Bibli- 
cal passage. Robb said he didn’t know 
how to go about it, but he would try. 

The scene shifts to 57-year-old Elmo 
Russ, teacher, theater musician, author 
of parts, and boss-man of Pyramid Rec- 
ords, an embryonic enterprise whose 
birth pangs gave Russ many a sleep- 
less night. To the Catholic-born musi- 
cian, the Sermon on the Mount was 
his most cherished source of spiritual - 
consolation. An unpublished, eighteen- 
hundred-page manuscript had had the 
Sermon thoroughly woven into its un- 
profitable plot. Since he had first set 
up shop, a short six months ago, the 
idea of recording the Sermon had oc- 
curred to him time and time again. 
Thoroughly burned by the failure of 
his first recording ventures, he ap- 
proached the idea with caution and 
procrastination. When acquaintance 
Robb resuggested the idea to the sur- 
prised Russ, he again hesitated."The im- 
pressions alone would cost 88¢ apiece, 
and when other production and distri- 
bution costs were piled onto that—. 

Meanwhile, in another corner of 





Gotham, Harriet H. Dallas, mother of 
Broadway actress Mary Dallas (“Har- 
vey, “Life With Father”) was busy 
working on a labor of love—a book 
about Christ titled “Our Friend From 
Bethlehem.” Robb, a friend of hers, 
was helping her with its preparation. 
Together they talked about the seeds of 
wisdom contained in the Sermon, and 
the overall good that would be done by 
a recording of it. 

One night in January, Russ, a de- 
votee of New York radio station 
WQXR, tuned in to a Shakesperean 
program, with readings. He found him- 
self listening to one man’s voice, and 
the knotty problem of recording the 
Sermon again pushed its way into his 
thoughts. The “voice” he had been lis- 
tening to was that of WQXR guest 
Stewart Robb. Newly inspired, Russ 
contacted Robb, went to pressing. 

On the reverse side of the record is 
Harriet Dallas’ commentary on the Ser- 
mon, delivered by daughter Mary Dal- 
las against a background of chants sung 
by St. Patrick’s “Gregorian Three.” 

To date, only 400 pressings of the 
record have been made. Pyramid, 
whose assets don’t pyramid, is quietly 
waiting until word of the Words gets 


around before going into full produc- 
tion and distribution. 


STRENGTH THROUGH 
RESEARCH 


FLOATING one of the biggest ($50 mil- 
lion preferred) industrial equity issues 
in recent months, the $234 million 
American Cyanamid Co., fourth largest 
chemical company in U.S., is readying 
itself for another major expansion. 

A pioneer in production of calcium 
cyanamide (1907), the company suf- 
fered a sharp slump in sales several 
years ago as other fertilizers moved in 
on it. First move in retrieving its posi- 
tion was applied research on a large 
scale. Not only was the downward 
trend in sales stopped as new uses for 
calcium cynamide were found (defoli- 
ant, weed-killer, by-product deriva- 
tives), but also other products were 
developed: sulfadiazine, melamine plas- 
tics, wet strength resins for paper, 
insecticides, chemicals for synthetic fi- 
bers. 

Some extent of the company’s re- 
search effort—$10 million spent last 
year—was revealed at the first open 
house held in its major research center 
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Noisy 


“THE BRUTALITY of the form in this sign makes us feel the opposite sensa- 
tion from that expressed by the words,” according to a little bound mono- 
graph recently distributed to art directors by George McKibbin, a Brook- 


Previous books in the series have dealt with typography, layout, and other 
aspects of book production. Their usefulness and good taste (McKibbin is 
mentioned only on the title pages) make them models of potent public 


“In this bit of typography from everyday life,” the latest monograph 
points out, “quiet is expressed as an idea but not as a sensation. 
book formats have just this disparity between their design and _ their 
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at Stamford, Conn. Families and friends 
of employees went on a two-mile tour 
of the labs to see some of the scientific 
work which catapulted A.C. into the 
first rank of chemical concerns (5,000 
products sold for $237 million last year, 
netting $16 million income). 

Starting from one small plant in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, sired by civil 
engineer Frank S. Washburn, the com. 
pany now has about two-score plants 
under president W. B. Bell. While 
major growth in earlier years came 
through acquisition of other companies, 
in the last decade growth from within 
has been emphasized through the ini- 
tiation or expansion of products devel- 
oped in its own laboratories. 

An important producer of agricul- 
tural and industrial chemicals, dyestuffs 
and intermediates, synthetic plastics 
and resins, American Cyanamid is also 
a leading producer of drugs, biologicals 
and anti-biotics through its Lederle 
Laboratories and Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion. Most of the money from the new 
stock flotation will be used to expand 
this branch of the business. 


NONPOLITICAL 
VOTEGETTER 


Don’t AssuME the proprietor of the lo- 
cal dry goods store is chivying your wife 
if he offers to drive her to the polls next 
November. Like every other member in 
good standing of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, he'll just be 
doing what’s expected of him—getting 
out the vote. 

Impressed by the usual 40-odd mi- 
lion poll-shy eligibles, NRDGA decided 
its members were in an excellent posi- 
tion to jiggle these stay-at-homes from 
their lethargic state of pollitis. Its di- 
rectors pointed to W. T. Grant's civic 
conscious president Raymond H. 
Fogler, chorused “Ray, you're the man 
to get out the vote.” 

Fogler whipped up a committee of 
top-brass retailers, key-noted his cam- 
paign with the statement that “the pub- 
lic interest demands dramatization o 
what the right to vote means.” Fogler 
will get state organizations to encourage 
members to give window spreads 
interior displays to the poll plea, orgat- 
ize door-bell-ringing squads, offer prizes 
for children’s essays on the subject, 
throw “get-out-the-vote” shindigs @ 
store auditoriums, set up car pools t0 
round up the lazy on election day. _ 

To make sure the public doest! 
think the NRDGA is totin’ an axe that 
needs grinding, Fogler asks Yonss 
reporter to “make sure you point ov! 
it’s not a political campaign. We just 
want everybody to get out and vole. 
There’s no money-raising invol 
either.” 
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BARKING BULLDOG 


WueNn Mack Trucks, Inc., launched its 
free Diesel-maintenance courses back in 
February, a flabbergasted GM official 
grabbed a phone and blurted “What 
the hell are you guys trying to do?” . 

At the time, Mack wasnt quite sure 
itself. All it knew was that a lot of 
truck-fleet owners were Diesel shy, that 
many of them lacked Diesel-mainten- 
ance know-how, and that Mack wanted 
to sell more oil-powered trucks. 

Since high-compression president E. 
D. Bransome took over last June, Mack 
has been in there slugging with both 
fists, is currently riding a popularity 
crest that is eliminating the ghastly 
memory of ’46. Back then the competi- 
tion thought it had pulled every tooth 
from the Mack bulldog’s head. 


They were wrong. And now that the 
rejuvenated canine is matching bark for 
bark, Bransome and his sharp-looking, 
ye Sees agg veep H. W. Dodge, 
don't have the slightest intention of 
calling him off. The thing to do, they 
had reasoned, was to get to the poten- 
tial truck buyers fustest with the most- 
est training. This—in time—would win 
many procrastinating truck owners and 
befuddled maintenance men over to the 
Mack way of making Diesels. 


A one-day advertisement in New 
York papers brought 3,000 applicants. 
Mack was prepared for 300. Instead of 
yelling “Uncle!” Mackmen grinned and 
pitched into their spiel. 

Last month 1,811 of the matricu- 
lants walked off Manhattan Center’s 
stage, proudly clutching diplomas. 
Soon thereafter 600 in Boston and 300 
in Albany followed. 


Today thousands of truckmen in 26 
cities, from Manchester, N.H., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., are sopping up Diesel lore 
in Mack’s free, 10-week “En- 
gine Training” course, sub- 
titled “How to Win Friends 
and Influence Purchasers.” 

Kicked off by Diesel ex- 
perts from Mack production 
plants, each course follows 
through with detailed, tech- 
nical lectures delivered by 
local service men in each lo- 
cality. That the course isn’t 
a fluke pass at education in 
order to pump students with 
a lot of Mack oil is testified 
by the 286-page tome that 
each Diesel enthusiast gets 
gratis as a textbook. New 
York students included me- 
chanics from both the Army 
and the Navy—including a 
Wisp of pulchritude named 
Violet Gabura, only accredit- 
ed feminine Army mechanic. 

Since 52.7% of Mack’s pro- 
duction are Diesel-powered 
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chasses, it’s important that these end up 
in conditioned, gentle hands. Heavy- 
handed mechanics who might decide to 
“fix” an ailing motor by boring holes in 
the engine block for spark plugs 
(diesels don’t have them) could de- 
fame the name of Dr. Rudolph Diesel in 
short order. This would kick the Mack 
bulldog right in the teeth, because 324% 
of all Diesel trucks now streaking across 
U.S. highways are Mack products, 

V.P. Jake Doll, in charge of fleet 
sales, puffs up when he tells you how 
to distinguish a Mack-made Diesel from 
the competition: it has no exhaust up 
the side of the cab to carry off obnoxious 
fumes. Superior combustion character- 
istics, says Doll, eliminate the need for 
this, also permit Mack-powered busses 
to burn #2 fuel oil, in fiew of the finer 
grade, more expensive #1. 

Whether it’s GM, Mack, or White, 
many prospective truck purchasers 
can’t see Diesels because of their high- 
er prices ($1,000 to $1,500 above gas- 
oline-driven units). Diesel men get blue 
in the face convincing fleet operators 
that they'd save this extra cost on fuel, 
the difference per gallon being around 
7¢ between Diesel-oil and gasoline. In 
addition, Diesels give 33% more miles 
per gallon than their lighter-weight 
cousins. 

But the blue-faced men are gradually 
winning the battle. Three years ago 
Diesels accounted for only 24% of 
Mack’s total truck production. Today 
the figure is over 50%, and climbing 
steadily. No small push upward in this 
percentage will be due to those happy 
people flourishing Mack diplomas—and 
working on their bosses. 

As long as Mack sells more and more 
Diesels, they don’t care who buys them. 
The other day an inquiry came down 
from a recluse in upper New York state, 





SWEET GIRL GRADUATE, WAC mechanic Violet Gabura, 
gets Mack’s diesel diploma from President Bransome 
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and the company dispatched post-haste 
the requested training manual. The 
polite, inquisitive gent who asked for 
it turned out to be a lifer in Dannemora. 


KNOW-HOW EXPORTED 


WHILE THE EXPERTS rack their brains 
trying to find ways and means of clos- 
ing the dollar gap, the war-born gap in 
technical know-how is rapidly being 
narrowed by the ECA. And it’s being 
done at a cost of eight ten-thousandths 
of a cent out of each Marshall Plan dol- 
lar—$7 million out of a total of $9 bil- 
lion obligated in the first two years. 
This technical assistance program is 
a cooperative undertaking. European 
countries pay local costs in their own 
currencies, in an amount which has al- 
ready surpassed the ECA dollars. 

Aid is furnished in three ways: by 
bringing European specialists to the 
U.S. to study latest developments (854 
in 107 projects); sending U.S. experts 
to Europe to make surveys and recom- 
mendations (375 in 38 projects); and 
supplying technical publications and 
equipment for Western European li- 
braries and laboratories. 

Projects studied covered practically 
every field of industrial and agricultural 
activity: hybrid seed corn development, 
railroad operation, merchandising tech- 
niques, mining, labor union organiza- 
tion, irrigation and land reclamation. 
manufacture of iron, steel, clothing, ma- 
chine tools, leather goods, pulp and 
paper products. 

Now entering its third year, ECA 
plans an accelerated program to bring 
4,000 technical investigators to these 
shores, and send 700 U.S. specialists 
overseas, While ECA’s technical assist- 
ance activities will terminate in mid- 
1952, the knowledge channelled in the 
meantime to European farms 
and fields, industrial plants 
and research laboratories, will 
be of use for many years to 
come. 

By providing war-torn 
countries with knowledge of 
American. developments not 
available to them during the 
war and post-war years, ECA 
contributes to the efficiency 
of output, bulwarks Western 
Europe’s economic stability, 
and helps to boost living 
standards. 

Moreover, this program has 
proved to be a_ two-way 
street. Europeans visiting 
U.S. plants have taken back 
some techniques which have 
aided U.S. manufacturers, 
and American experts in 
Marshall Plan countries have 
brought home European ideas 
for use here, 


veterans, veterans and civilians, in that 


GOMPERS 


Looxinc AT HIM across 100 years is 
like peering into the wrong end of a 
telescope to see a short, strutting image 
of George Arliss playing Rothschild. 
The resemblance is more than passing. 
Samuel Gompers was born (in 1850) 
a poor Jew in the smoky slums of Lon- 
don. And it was a lifelong flair for 
realistic acting that impressed his “pro- 
letariat audiences” enough to weld them 
into the American Federation of Labor. 

Between Gompers’ birth and that of 
his AFL there intervened many varied 
episodes: an arab childhood in city 
streets, almost devoid of formal school- 
ing; emigration to an America in the 
toils of Civil War; a struggle for liveli- 
hood as a Lower East Side cigarmaker; 
night lectures at Cooper Union. 

Interested in his own class, the 
young cigarmaker saw around him a 
milieu direly needing organization. 
New York was hopelessly in the plun- 
dering grip of Boss Tweed. Capital- 
ism was in its jungle phase, and the 
“free labor market” was a wasteland of 
lost causes. 

Through long years of pamphleteer- 
ing and broken strikes (railroadmen’s 
strike of 1877, anthracite miners’ at 
Leadville, steelmen at Homestead) ran 
the steady, ‘rising line of Gompers’ per- 
sonal prestige. Puck certified his im- 
portance with a caricature. After one 
of Gompers’ orotund yet persuasive 
- speeches, he received a wire from An- 
drew Carnegie: “Let us stand together 
and save the Republic.” 

By 1914 Gompers could put into 
words his own position as labor’s white 
hope: “The strike compels more atten- 
tion and study into economic and social 
wrongs than all the essays that have 
been written. 

“What workingmen of America have 
obtained in improved conditions, higher 
wages, shorter hours... was not 
handed to them on a silver platter. 
They have had to show their teeth, 
they have had to strike . . . in order to 
impress upon the employers their de- 
termination to be larger sharers in the 
products of labor. . 

“The old theory that the selling price 
of an article shall determine the wages 
paid to the workmen is hollow, shallow, 
and unnatural. The order must be re- 
versed. . . . Wages must dominate 
prices, not prices dominate wages.” 

Withal the ex-cigarmaker (who was 
rarely seen without a cigar until he 
died in 1924) was no statist. AFL 
Veep Mathew Woll, who in 1919 
helped Gompers defend Woodrow Wil- 
son and the League of Nations, sums 
up his friend Samuel's philosophy for 
Fores in these words: 

“Gompers’ credo was ‘voluntarism’— 
a belief that no lasting progress for 
humanity could be wrt except by 
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AFL’S FOUNDER: 
“The strike compels attention” 


actions voluntarily undertaken in con- 
formity with democratic ideals and 
traditions. He distrusted government 
by compulsion. He viewed with ex- 
treme skepticism any policy that 
hedged-in individual freedom and ini- 
tiative, even though it might seem to 
offer compensatory advantages to 
labor.” 

Woll recalls, too, that Lost Cause 
Samuel had definite ideas about Big 
Government. “Gompers could find no 
attractions in systems based on govern- 
ment ownership of industry. Apart 
from their inherent threat to democ- 
racy, they were, he was convinced, 
less efficient than free enterprise in sup- 
plying society with its material require- 
ments.” 

Gompers delighted in activity, in the 
rousing fight for progress. He was no 
cold philosopher in the style of Marx 
or Bakunine. Yet he sensed’ the threat 
implicit in their dogmas. Declares Woll 
in 1950: “Gompers was never attracted 
by the idea of ‘labor rule.’ Domination 
of society by any of the elements with- 
in it was repugnant to him.” 

Philosophised Gompers: “Russia 
stands before our gaze like a flaming 
torch of warning. . . . We shall progress 
by the machinery of democracy or we 
shall not progress. There is no group 
of men fit to dictate to the rest of the 
world.” 


DISCOUNT HOUSE 


“I CAN GET rr for you wholesale” has 
long been a sure-fire sales pitch; in 
every city, big retail operations have 
been built on it. So pesky have the dis- 
count flies become that giant R. H. 
Macy & Co. has “tested” FTC regula- 
tions by offering General Electric toast- 
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slogans sent out by Watson’s Interna- 


ers and other price-fixed items at sub- 


retail rates. 

Despite their flimsy-looking, in-and- 
out-of-business complexions, most dis- 
count houses have sturdy economic 
skeletons. Forses went out of New 
York City to examine a “wholesale re- 
tailer” in a middle-sized city, records 
a case history which is typical. 

Military Inc. (which is not its real 
name) got its start from the Army's 
post-exchange business. During and 
after War II, PXs did a dual business; 
first, they carried sundries to meet day- 
to-day needs—notions, candy, cigarettes, 
cosmetics; second, they did a huge spe- 
cial order business. If Colonel Cob 
needed a refrigerator, blankets, silver- 
ware or furniture, his PX would order 
it from a wholesaler and pass it on at 
a nominal markup, saving the Colonel 
anywhere from 15 to 35% under the 
regular retail quotation (see table). 
Regular retailers considered this unfair 
competition, by 1949 forced the Post 
Exchanges to lay off the special order 
business. Today domestic PXs carry the 
equivalent of a drugstore line. 

For many special customers, a re- 
tail vacuum was thus created. For many 
local wholesale sources, a volume-up- 
ping outlet was cut off. In this situation 
the emergence of discount houses was 
inevitable. 

The wholesale sources from which 
Post ABC’s officers had been supplied 
were known to Mrs. Cob, who had seen 
shipping tickets and addresses on dis- 
counted merchandise. It was easy for 
her to persuade these sources to sell to 
her if she set up a discount house. She 
would pay cash, carry no stock, sell di- 
rectly to military personnel. With a 
small furnished office, a hired secretary 
to answer the phone and address circu- 
lars, and a sign on the door, Mrs. Cob 
was in business. After spreading the 
word about her new venture at a few 
cocktail parties, everyone on the Post 
knew where to buy at a discount—an 
Army base is just like a small town as 
far as gossip is concerned. While the 
hired secretary placed orders and kept 
books, the Colonel’s lady rustled up 
more and better wholesale sources, kept 
spreading the word to potential cus- 
tomers. 

Why should any wholesaler do busi- 
ness with Military Inc., which orders 
only one item at a time, takes no bulk 
shipments? First: the weekly volume is 
large yrs to push the wholesaler 
into a higher-volume, lower-unit-cost 
bracket on many items. Price schedules 
run something like this: 1-3 units, $25 
each; 4-9 units, $24 each; half carlot, 
$22 each; carlot, $20 each. If Military 
Inc. can take three items a week, the 
wholesaler can buy in the 4-9 units oF 
half-carlot bracket, still basing his price 
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on the 1-3 unit cost. Second: Military 
& ff lnc. pays cosh on the barrelhead, giving Military Inc. Price List-March 31, 1950 
is. the wholesaler immediate working capi- 
tal for items he may not have to pay Item Retail Cost Customer % Profit fe sda 
nic he ee 
sy [for 80 or 60 days. Third: increased cost | RermceraroR A $399.75 $275.00 $315.95 149 210 
ea of the one-at-a-time business can be B 299.95 210.00 240.95 14.7 19.7 
ae defrayed by a small delivery or han- Cc 299.95 200.00 225.00 12.5 25.0 
dling charge. HoME FREEZER A 369.50 240.00 279.50 16.4 24.4 
oal In some cases goods are held in the : pr oy rooas ose — os 
ys | office of Military Inc. for the customer, | St0v=, Gas 8 19995 9745 10650 92 181 
nd [| protecting the wholesaler from direct Stove, Execrric A 249.95 190.00 202.50 6.5 19.0 
ss; [Visits from the buyer. Items may be or- B 249.95 185.00 199.50 78 202 
yy. [| dered from manufacturers’ catalogues, | Terevision Ser* A 273.00 205.00 219.95 72 195 
+ transshipped by mail from the whole- B 275.00 206.50 220.00 6.5 20.0 
: saler to customer. Furniture is pur- C 280.00 209.95 224.95 7.1 19.6 
ob chased through a big wholesaler who Rapio-PHONOGRAPH A 199.95 150.00 164.95 9.9 17.5 
- has a display room: the customer is B 269.50 201.00 em 9.4 18.4 
a given a letter of introduction to the -ToasTeR, AUTO - oe aoa eyes 7 aa 
at showroom manager, selects by number, ne 1795 13.45 14.35 66 20.0 
a ; ON, STEAM i ; ' . 
ne] (y then orders through Military Inc. (This | y,cgum CLEANER 7995 5100 6078 191 240 
he (jis the procedure followed by decorators, | Dinnerware 7995 4095 4995 219 9875 
e), who “load” the wholesale price as they FURNITURE 100.00 60.00 66.00 10.0 34.0 
+4 see fit.) STERLING SILVER } 24.50 17.65 19.60 11.0 20.0 
iat Military Inc. was sold to two civilians SILVERPLATE 19.50 11.50 13.65 18.6 30.0 
| sae Gin cb andy wee | Tam ent BE RRB Bs 
sudden transferred overseas. e , . . : . ‘ . 
» pr of low operating costs and Warcues} 98.00 52.50 68.50 20.9 85.2 
Te- reasonable volume have made it a *Price includes tube warranty. tAdd 20% tax to all prices, {Excluding tax. 
ny source of excellent return on a very 
1p. small investment. The present owner- 
xf partners devote only their spare time about specific “buys” from first-call cus- cut increases to 25%. Buying from a re- 
ale to rounding up more names for their tomers. A quarter are on-the-line or-  tailer includes the inalienable right to 
circular lists, adding to wholesale ders. The rest are nuisance calls—com- complain about minor faults, place ser- 
ich sources. Here is their condensed op- parison shoppers from retail stores or vice calls, and even get free trials and 
ied erating statement for the first quarter other discount houses, or bargain hun- exchanges. Military Inc. does not get 
an of 1950: ters who want a couple of 29-cent chil- much TV business, wonders how any 
lis. Total receipts $16,390 _‘Aren’s records for ten cents apiece or a retailer makes money from video under 
bon lone aaah ok arede. : ‘ iP 13,850 75% cut on a hard-to-get item. After a prevailing conditions. 
to Less luxury and local sales tax 389 «Short time the secretary learned to spot When buying an auto, the average 
She these nuisance calls a few seconds after male sees himself as a car-trading blood 
di- IRIE sch nocadeeiws'exs $2,160 answering the phone. brother to David Harum—and is prob- 
ye Siting Renee ‘ The 4 business ger gut Pag is ably right. Customers can often get 
ary Secretary’s salary ...... $520 one in brand-name hard goods: re- enough trade-in allowance on used cars 
cu ena wall ee frigerators, vacuum cleaners, silver- to offset a discount house rebate—which 
Xob Telephone ........... 130 ware, furniture. The present partners would amount to 10% off F.O.B. on 
the Circulars— felt a big volume could be done in tele- most makes of medium-priced cars. 
‘ad printing and mailing. . 140 vision and automobiles, but have found After their first full quarter as dis- 
‘ost emg etc... 1.06. 50 little opportunity on these items. From counters, the partner-owners of Mili- 
At Tolal vicrevcrecc ner riveesse, $1,140 talking to customers and judicious shop- tary Ine. feel they have a good thing— 
as : ping, they ve discovered that most re- small capital, good return, and an easy- 
the Profit before taxes ..ccccecsscces $1,020 tailers have cut their TV margins to to-run, enjoyable sideline. One reason, 
ept the bone. A careful shopper can get 2 peculiar to their particular operation, is 
up Past experience shows profit is di- 15% discount on national beands OF TV tha nucleons of military customers; 
ept rectly related to total volume regardless at most retail shops; on larger sets, the thie ons likely to be nice people to do 
“ of the type of merchandise sold; vol- business with, as well as “gentlemen by 
ume in turn is directly related to circu- Act of Congress.” 
ill “i sent out. There is a hard core of ComMopITy SaLEs ProrFits 
ers usiness—about $500 a week—based on Silverware, jewelry, 
a repeating customers, word of mouth ad- etc. seceeeccces $1,400 $210 COULDN’T BE 
eis vertising, direct personal contacts. The Refrigerators, me THE AD IN the Atlanta Journal read: 
sles rest of the volume comes from circulari- R jor appliances... 4,500 560 “Children, pets, musical instruments. 
zation, mostl f ilit adios and TV sets 1,900 1% We like the combinati If don’t 
cost stly among former military Rantiees bbese- e on. If you don’t, 
sles personnel in the market area. Careful furnishings . 5,800 790 please stay away from Holmes apart- 
$25 checks based on alphabetic and geo- Minor appliances, : ments... .” 
Jot, graphic controls of direct mailings show vacuums ...... 1,600 240 The by-laws for tenants said: “Do 
rary that each 1,000 pieces sent out brings Tires and auto ac- unto others as you would have them do 
the in 200 calls or letters within three days, cessories ....... 400 50 unto you.” 
; oF an additional 100 within ten days. Half All other ........ 800 140 The priorities: “Former prisoners of 
nn are requests for further information war, Purple Heart veterans, overseas 
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veterans, veterans and civilians, in that 
order.” 

It couldn’t be. 

Ex-GI’s who went to see the pro- 
ject found it hard to believe. The 
buildings were an immaculate white, 
the lawns broad, the playgrounds mod- 
ern, and the rent $49 a month—about 
half the price of comparable - apart- 
ments elsewhere. 

Actually, the Holmes project was a 
dream—a dream come true--of an Army 
X99 who thought about it for three 
and a half years in Japanese prison 
camps. Beaten, spat on, his bones 
broken and his ear drums punctured, 
Alfred A. Weinstein, M. D., made a 
silent promise to make the civilian 
world better for veterans—if he ever 
saw it again. 

Construction and landlording were a 
far cry from administering an army hos- 

ital, but Weinstein had dedicated 
himself to the idea of an apartment 
project. He raised $50,000 privately, 
then talked his way into a $600,000 
FHA-insured loan. 

Of the 70 families already moved 
into the 140-unit project, 16 are former 
prisoners of war or wounded veterans. 
The rest are overseas veterans. 

For all his inexperience, Weinstein 
hasn’t found his idealism leading him 
to 77B. The Holmes project is already 
showing a profit; he expects to make 
back $45,000 of his initial investment 
as net in three years. 

He still doesn’t consider himself a 
construction expect. But he thinks the 
bright spark of practical idealism can 
get lots of things done. 


THINK 


IF EVERY RECIPIENT of Thomas J. Wat- 
son's galvanic slogan “THINK,” took its 
message to heart, soon we'd lick the 
ills besetting the world. 

A Forses check on the number of 
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IBM’S WATSON (76): T-H-I-N-K 





slogans sent out by Watson’s Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. dis- 
closes that over 112,000 are put, into 
the mails annually to spur the unthink- 
ing. And that doesn’t include the num- 
berless quantity (even IBM doesn’t 
know how many) distributed by the 
company’s foreign offices, printed in 
French, Italian, Spanish, Chinese, and 
English. 

IBM distributes the slogan in three 
sizes: 7% in. by 4, for desk use; 15 in. 
by 5 for hanging on the wall; and a 
small memo book for pocket use, hav- 
ing the word emblazoned in gold on its 
cover. Over 100,000 of the latter were 
sent out during the last year, and the 
company willingly supplies refill pads 
on request. 

Since “T.J.” first turned the word in- 
to a slogan back in 1911, close to five 
million “Thinks” have jogged both bar- 
ren and fertile minds into exerting that 
last ounce of umph. The exploitation of 
the word itself traces to Watson’s own 
ability to think—and make the most of 
it. 

According to Lee E. Olwell, onetime 
advertising executive for National Cash 
Register Co., onetime publisher of the 
New York Evening Journal, and some- 
time consultant on public relations, the 
“Think” idea sprang out of a listless 
pep meeting at National Cash on a 
dreary winter's day in Dayton 29 years 
ago. 

rh that time T.J. was manager of 
National’s combined sales and adver- 
tising departments, held daily pep ses- 
sions for the members of his depart- 
ment in order to keep them in a fight- 
ing, aggressive, idea-sparking mood. 
On the day of the “big idea” the pep 
meeting was—well, the reverse of peppy. 

Watson, piqued by the lassitude, 
strode to the platform, gave them hell 
for about ten minutes. 

“Any man on the selling force today 
could make two dollars where he now 
makes one if he would but think along 
the right lines. It is our job to help the 
man in the field to think right—it is our 
job to place advertising before the mer- 
chants that will make them think about 
what a cash register will do for them. 
‘I didn’t think,’ has cost the world mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Summing up his long exhortation, 
Watson said: “The trouble with us, the 
trouble with the agents, the trouble 
with everybody, is that we don’t—” at 
this point he whipped around to the 
blackboard in back of him, grabbed a 
piece of blue chalk, and printed out 
the word “T-H-I-N-K.” 

According to Olwell, T.J. turned to 
him with: “Mr. Olwell, I wish you 
would have a big placard made with 
that word ‘THINK’ on it in bold let- 
ters, and have it on the wall of this 
department tomorrow morning. I sug- 
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gest we adopt the word ‘THINK’ as a 
motto or slogan, keeping it before us 
at all times in as many different ways 
as we can.” . 

Sparked, inspired, and otherwise 
pepped up, the group began popping 
ideas right and left. Suggestions were 
made to make up the slogan in a size 
suitable for hanging on the walls of 
every Office in the organization; to write 
an editorial for the company publica- 
tion entitled “THINK;” to send 
“THINK” placards out to all agents. 
The word spread like wildfire through- 
out National Cash, with president John 
H. Patterson sporting the largest size on 
his office wall. 

Years later, when T.J. created IBM, 
he brought his stimulating slogan with 
him. 


TORCH CARRIER 


SMART PUBLICISTS know when to beat 
the tom-toms—and when not to. New 
York’s public relations firm of Selvage 
& Lee took one look at 31-year-old 
client Louis A. Falligant and imme- 
diately squeezed into a back seat. 
When the youthful president of Chi- 
cago’s Pressure Products Corp. an- 
nounced his new “Prepo” fuel and port- 
able hand torch to the press, S. &E. 
gave him full rein, confined themselves 
to handing out press releases and sam- 
ple products. 

It was a wise decision. Fifteen sec- 
onds after the former Navy officer 
launched into his spiel about his com- 
pany and his product, an unmistakable 
surge of “Go to it, boy!” swept across 
his audience of jaded new-product edi- 
tors and newspapermen. When he fin- 
ished his talk and demonstration, 
young Falligant had succeeded in trans- 
fusing his admiring listeners with a 
renewed faith in free enterprise, get- 
up-and-go, and good ol “watch my 
dust” Americanism. 

His product, “Prepo,” a self-pressur- 





FALLIGANT (31): “look for trouble” 
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izing fuel that comes in disposable cans 


and is used in conjunction with a torch 
appliance, gives promise of hitting the 
profit jackpot. Light (1% Ibs.), safe, 
and inexpensive ($1 for a can that 
burns four hours), the torch with a 
2,200-degree flame that will do jobs 
formerly done by expensive gas and 
cutting torches, or naar bene 8 
hand torches requiring priming. Wi 
it, m’lady can singe a chicken in a jiffy 
without a jitter. 

Georgia-born Falligant bumped into 

a heep of trouble in perfecting and 
marketing his fuel. But because he 
looked for trouble— instead of dodging 
it-his embryonic Pressure Products 
Corp. seems headed for a whole mess 
of success. As a Navy welding officer 
at the Puget Sound Navy Yard during 
the war, Falligant first saw the need 
for an inexpensive, portable torch— 
every time his men wanted locally to 
heat a piece of metal they had to drag 
heavy, expensive gas equipment to the 
job location. The Navy officer thought 
there ought to be a better way of skin- 
ning the cat, tucked the thought in 
the back of his mind. 

By the time he had graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin’s law 
school in *45, Falligant had built up a 
powerful urge to stay in Madison. Law- 
yers were a dime a dozen in the uni- 
versity town, and the law graduate de- 
cided that the only way he could stay 
there was to invent something, hang 
up a shingle, and live happy ever after. 
“Sparklefrost,” his first born, was a 
pressurized “bomb” that sprayed glit- 
tering matter on Christmas trees; profits, 
however, shed nary a glint. Next came 
a new type of fire extinguisher, but this 
quickly extinguished itself when Fal- 
ligant found out how much it would 
cost to manufacture it. As his fingers 
drummed, the hand torch idea burned 
its way up from the subconscious. 

At this thought stage somebody men- 
tioned that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission might have more than a 
passing interest in the transportation of 
fuels, just in case the young inventor 
was toying with the idea of nationally 
distributing his yet undeveloped idea. 
Before putting pencil to paper, Falli- 
gant was knocking on ICC’s door—look- 
ing for trouble. He found it. The Com- 
mission hit him with the book, told the 
stunned neophyte that existing fuels 
couldn’t be made part of his ectoplas- 
mic torch. Picking himself up from the 
floor, Falligant went to the Phillips Pet- 
toleum Co. with his fuel specifications, 
worked with them until his self-pres- 
surizing fuel was developed. 

He still didn’t have a suitable, light- 
Weight container to hold the fuel. In- 
stead of dreaming one up that =, 
have later production difficulties, he 
cornered Crown Can’s president Rich- 
ard P. Schwarz, and the two of them 
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wrestled for three hours over the prob- 
lem. Eventually, the can company came 
up with a package that eliminated all 
anticipated difficulties. Then, and only 
then, was the Pressure Products Corp. 
ready to go into production. Falligant 
tried desperately to get the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories to put their stamp of 
approval on canned “Prepo.” UL never 
has OK'd a hand torch, but—because 
of the safety of his product—they 
agreed to review their stand. 

When he attempted to get the New 
York fire department to sanction the 
torch, he was told that it would be a 
long-drawn-out affair, that he'd need 
money and lawyers. Falligant got the 
approval, and it didn’t cost him a single 
“whereas.” He put on his shabbiest 
overcoat (“And I know when to wear 
it”), went to the fire commissioner and 
told him he didn’t have two dimes to 
rub together, but did have a cracker- 
jack torch. He walked out with the ap- 
proval in his pocket long before his 
company was ready to ship the product 
into New York. 

“Don't believe these people who tel? 
you not to look for trouble,” says the 
transplanted Georgian, “I believe in 
meeting it head on.” 

One difficulty he didn’t foresee and 
can’t seem to do much about—his work 
forces him to live in Chicago, not Madi- 
son. But his Chicago home is situated 
on the road to Madison, which, in a 
way, is a partial solution even to that 


problem. 





FEED IT TO EAT IT 


Avco MANUFACTURING Corp. has fig- 
ured out a new solution for the farm 
subsidy problem: everybody eat 5% 
more livestock produce (milk, meat, 
eggs). Under this plan, increased feed 
need for chickens, cattle and pigs 
would wipe out the surplus of grain 
crops, step up the protein content of 
the nation’s diet. 

To put across its idea, Avco has re- 
tained agriculturalist Karl Butler as 
Farm Counselor. Butler, a stubby-fin- 
gered redhead who says he is happier 
raising radishes on his Ithaca farm than 
raising blisters on city pavements, ex- 
presses his thesis in terms of “Unimals” 
(see cut). The Unimal is his unit of 
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conversion from feed to livestock and 
livestock products. At present, there are 
1.5 Unimals per person in this coun- 
try; Butler and Avco would like to see 
the ratio rise to 2 Unimals per Ameri- 
can (a proportion that was nearly 
reached in free-spending, meat-eating 
1943-44), 

Benefits of better eating to the 
farmer are obvious. But consumption of 
meat, milk and eggs also requires more 
refrigeration, transportation, middle- 
men's services. Of particular interest to 
Avco, whose New Idea Division sells 
farm implements: more Unimals mean 
a doubled use of farm tools—one set to 
raise grain crops, another set to “plow 
back” these crops into stored food on 
the hoof. 


CONV ALESCENT’S 
BIRTHDAY 


Last week the Chrysler Corporation 
was 25 years old, but Keller & Co. 
hardly had time for a deep breath, let 
alone a birthday party. 

It was still convalescing from the 
100-day UAW strike—and doing nicely. 
On May 26, just four weeks after Phil 
Murray's auto workers went back to 
work, Chrysler turned out 8,252 units, 
biggest one-day volume in its history. 

There was time, however, for a brief 
backward look. Since Walter Chrysler 
set up his own production line (June 
6, 1925), his organization had pur- 
chaséd Dodge, added the Plymouth 
and DeSoto, and multiplied its em- 
ployees, stockholders, vehicle produc- 
tion, and net worth by a cool ten. Ex- 
- for one big debt incurred in 1928, 
when the Dodge Brothers Corporation 
was purchased, most of the where- 
withal for this expansion had come 
from plowed-back profits, though divi- 
dends had aggregated $447 million and 
wages $3.6 billion over the quarter- 


century. 
SALES STIMULUS 


“SALES PEOPLE should never suggest an 
item unless the customer has dropped 
some hint that he might buy it.” True 
or false? 

One year from now 50,000 drug 
clerks will know the answer, thanks to 
McKesson & Robbins’ two-day free 
courses in selling techniques scheduled 
for the 72 cities where the company has 
wholesale drug divisions. 

Most sales people today would an- 
swer this McK.&R. quiz with a posi- 
tive, righteous “True.” This purist 
thinking makes drug supply houses and 
the National Wholesale Druggist Asso- 
ciation wince. They'd like to see every 
razor-blade customer stagger from the 
corner store loaded with toothpaste, 
cough medicine, sun-tan lotion, poison- 


ivy paste, a pen or pencil, and maybe 


even an inner tube or two. Today's 
proprietors are lucky if the clerks sell 
the razor blade (“Retailing Rut,” 
ForBes, May 15, 1950). 

It's no wonder NWDA members 
clamored for sales-training courses 
when the association asked them what 
they needed most. While the national 
organization was ruminating, McKesson 
& Robbins got busy in its laboratory 
and concocted a potion that looks like 
it will do much to cure NO-SALE-itis. 
The big drug manufacturer (account- 
ing for around 30% of sales) can’t ex- 
actly be accused of altruism. Riding a 
sales crest that tops its prewar efforts 
by about 75%, and with a nine-month 
(to April) sales total of $278,266,245 
promising to eclipse °49’s sales by close 
to $10 million, McKesson would dearly 
like to stay on top of the herb heap. 
One way is to get clerks to sell more 
of everything, with McKesson products 
a shade in front of competitors’ going 
across the counter. The free sales train- 
ing course might meet both of these 
objectives. 

Interesting and indicative are an- 
swers to the questionnaire circulated 
after the first Los Angeles course. When 
103 students were asked what they dis- 
liked most about the course, 40 of 
them had no opinion, while 51 checked 
“no dislikes’*—which could mean that 
everything was just fine (which Mc- 
Kesson hopes), or that the course didn’t 
penetrate sufficiently to arouse them to 
critical heights. 

Courses are now in full swing in the 
company’s Washington, Oregon, and 


California districts, will gradually work 
eastward across the country. Just where 
they'll hit next, Veep Nolen won't say. 


He doesn’t want the competition whip- 


ping up two-day bazaars to distract at- 
tention from McKesson’s venture. 


SLACK BUSINESS 


ZIPPING INTO the new markets that go 
with a rising standard of living are the 
men’s slacks makers. Their industry will 
pocket $600 million this year, repre- 
senting the wholesale value of 65 mil- 
lion pairs of pants (exclusive of suit 
trousers ) . 

Once as anonymous as shoelaces, 
pants are blossoming out in brand 
names as their makers lunge to sew up 
big swatches of the expanding market. 

Three years ago Daks, a British im- 
port ($35), became the first “personality 
pants” to identify themselves brandwise 
for the American buyer. Quick to fol- 
low was Esquire Sportswear (one of 
several “Esquire” companies to recog- 
nize whats in a name). Esquire 
dreamed up a fancy name for a stand- 
ard pair of pants: Chico, standing for 
“California Here I COme.” 

Last fall Esquire’s David Lewis con- 
gocted another fancy name, “Sleex,” 
and a fancy product to go with it. Of- 
fered a chance to buy a zipper factory, 
Lewis tried to figure out a way to use 
more zippers, hit on the notion of us- 
ing them horizontally, to adjust the 
waistband instead of a belt. Lewis has 
the cash ($5 million yearly volume) 
and the confidence needed to push this 
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Inside Story 


Humpurey B. Nei, author of “The Inside Story of the Stock Exchange,” 
tells the inside story of his book at a 21 Club luncheon given in his honor 
by the book’s publishers, B. C. Forbes & Sons. 

Shown at New York’s 21 Club are A. Wilfred May, executive editor of 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle; Malcolm Forbes, vice-president of 
Forbes Publishing; Mr. Neill; Elizabeth Fowler, reporter for Merrill Lynch, 
P.F.&B.’s Investor's Reader; and Shelley Pierce, financial editor of New 
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new idea among clothing retailers, no- 
toriously slow on the fashion uptake, 

Lewis has stepped up his layout and 
mat service to needle dealers into ad- 
vertising his new slacks. Until a couple 
of years ago, promotion-unconscious re- 
tailers tried to sell men’s slacks with 
pictures of suits (sometimes cropped 
at the knee). Confides Lewis’ adman- 
ya “When it comes to advertising, 
clothing retailers aren’t worth a damn. 


MASS FOLLOWS CLASS 


WALTER STERNBERG, stubby sales spark- 
plug for National Airlines, spends most 
of his time thinking up gimmicks to 
lure passengers from king-sized Eastem 
Airlines. The masses, thinks Sternberg, 
like to follow the classes to such classy 
spots as Miami. Right now he’s doing 
plenty to help them—with National 
ringing up the fares. 

Stenberg went to Miami Beach 
pleasure domes like the Shelburne and 
Monte Carlo, showed them it would be 
cheaper to sell accommodations at cost 
during the off seasons than to shut 
down and open up again each winter. 
He made the same point with tour- 
guide people, who have considerable 
capital tied up in autos, etc. Now he 
cffers package vacations to Miami for 
$120.55 (of which National’s cut is 
about $94). The seven-day “million- 
aire’s week” includes hotel room, sight- 
seeing, a fishing trip, no meals. 

Once he had his package tied up, 
Sternberg went to the Washington 
Credit Union, sold its 300 members on 
personal loans for vacations, cleared 
through National. With a box of candy 
here and there, store cashiers were 
persuaded to slip throwaways into Mi- 
lady’s grocery sack. Slide films are be- 
ing shown to working girls after hours. 
Sternberg has his eye cocked on the 
private motorist (who accounts for 75% 
of all intercity movements); at the Mi- 
ami terminal, cars are available for rent 
at $29 a week, $19 for three days. 

Under his plan, Sternberg argues, 
the boss’ secretary can vacation in the 
same swank hotel the boss uses—at a 
fraction of the price. She gets the 
same moonlight, the same beach, the 
same night clubs. One thing she 
doesn’t get: the same weather. 

National's effort to up summertime 
traffic was by no means confined to 
the Southern front. While Sternberg 
whooped it up for Florida vacations, 
President George Baker was trying t0 
buy out Northeast Airlines, whose sum- 
mer revenue is sweetened with fares 
from Maine and Canada vacation trav- 
elers. As this is written, Northeast 
doesn’t want to be bought out; its presi- 
dent, George Gardner, offered instead 
to buy out expansion-conscious Na- 
tional. Negotiations are still open. 


Forbes 
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DAMAGE-FREE 


AsouT 100 RAILROAD MEN and ship- 
pers were treated to a dinner and rosy 
dreams the other night by a maker of 
boxcars. There they were presented 
with a “new concept of railroad eco- 
nomics,” which boiled down to a new 
type of freight car. General American 
Transportation Corp., which built the 
car, Claims it could save the rail indus- 
try just as much money over the long 
run as has the Diesel locomotive. The 
rolling prodigy is called the Gen- 
eral American-Evans Damage-Free car. 
G.A.T. chairman Lester N. Selig ex- 
plained that the new car will save the 
railroads money partly by the way it is 
built, but mostly by the way it will be 
operated. 

Guts of the GAEX-DF car is the 
Evans loader, designed by the Evans 
Products Co, It is an arrangement of 
adjustable bulkheads and stanchions in- 
side the car which keeps loose freight 
from rattling around and heavy freight 
from crushing the light stuff beneath it. 
If used correctly, claims GAEX, it prac- 
tically eliminates freight damage, which 
now costs the railroads upwards of 
$100 million a year. 

The Evans loader has been used suc- 
cessfully in over 500 conventional 
freight cars, but the new DF car com- 
bines with it a dozen other recent in- 
novations in boxcar design such as 
nailable steel flooring, new Chrysler- 
designed smooth-riding trucks, a cush- 
ioned underframe. Ten feet longer than 
present boxcars, the DF car, with its 
special features, has a 50% greater cargo 
capacity. Though not equipped with 
roller bearings, it’s called a high-speed 
car, will roll as fast as a modern Diesel 
can pull it. This advantage will let it 
cover more than twice as many miles 
per day as the bulk of raildom’s sway- 
back veterans. 

The combination of more tons per 
car and more miles per day can be 
translated into billion-dollar savings for 
the railroads—provided the cars can be 
kept full and constantly on the go. This, 
however, is something completely be- 
yond the power of the railroads to 
guarantee under present boxcar han- 
dling methods. Added difficulty: rail- 
roads now have neither the cash nor 
the incentive to buy such fancy equip- 
ment. The ordinary boxcar costs about 
$6,000, compared with $10,000 for the 
DF, and collects a flat unprofitable 
$1.75 per day while it is off the tracks 
of its owner. A railroad which bought 
a deluxe car like the DF might well 
never see it again once the car left its 
territory. 

To cope with these problems, Gen- 
eral American has come up with a new 
variation on a currently popular theme: 
leasing. Terms which will allow G.A. 
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Back to the plant floor 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


MANAGEMENT is beginning to move 
out of its ivory towers. The other 
day a vice-president left his mahog- 
any and plush to set up a cozy office 
right on the factory floor so he could 
be closer to rank-and-file. At John- 
son and Johnson, it’s a rule for fore- 
men to hold informal “bull sessions” 
with their employees at least once a 
week. No fancy-dancy meetings, 
these. The supervisor 
parks himself on one of 
the work benches, calls 
his brood around him 
and talks about business, 
production, quality—any- 
thing and everything. At 
Thompson Products, pep- 
pery Fred Crawford, boss- 
man, spends more time in 
the plant than in his exec- : 
utive suite. A. C. Gilbert Co. in New 
Haven once had a swank executive 
dining room, where top brass had its 
lunch, complete with silver place 
settings. Now the big shots all eat in 
the employee cafeteria. 

“Elimination of that executive’s 
dining room was a great idea,” says 
one top-drawer official, “it gives me 
a chance to find out what employees 
are thinking. I get a lot of ideas on 
how we can improve our practices 
from sitting around a lunch table 
with ten working Joes and Janes.” 

Rubbing elbows with employees— 
literally—isn’t the only way that top 
management is forging a closer link 
between itself and the worker. 
American Cyanamid, for instance, 
has 38 plants strewn all over the 
map, with headquarters in a Radio 
City skyscraper 60 floors abeve Man- 
hattan. Yet, E. J. Dempsey, assistant 
to the president, in charge of Indus- 
trial Relations, knows what’s cookin’ 
down in the shops. How? With 
“Plant Audits,” which record every 
facet of employee relations policy at 
the plant level. 

The audit is done by a couple of 
experienced hands who might spend 
anywhere from a few weeks to 2 
year in a plant in order to ferret out 
the answers to over 134 different 
subjects covered. Typical policies 
audited are: employment, hiring, 
promotions, layoffs, seniority, em- 





ployee conducts, absence from work, 
employee compensation, vacations, 
employee services, grievances, union 
relations, community relations, recre- 
ation, safety, health, ete. Once the 
audit has been completed, a com- 
prehensive report is made with rec- 
ommendations. 

The audit, as done by American 
Cyanamid, is no white-wash job. If 
dirty linen shows up it’s 
hung on the line for exec- 
utive perusal and action. 
An example: At one plant 
it was found that new em- 
ployees weren’t made to 
feel at home. Induction 
procedures’ were so poor 
that new laborers went for 
days without having had 
more than a curt nod from 
their foremen. In another situation 
there were no adequate locker rooms 
for employees. In still another, com- 
munity relations were in a sorry state 
with plant managers always “too 
busy” to take part in civic activities. 

On the other hand, the audit dis- 
covered some mighty good practices 
too—practices which top manage- 
ment was able to recommend for 
other plants to follow. The audit is 
no policing job. It’s done at the in- 
vitation of the local plant manager 
who wants to know himself the right 
and wrong. 

Another well worthwhile program 
of American Cyanamid is the annual 
meeting of plant managers. Once a 
year, the top brass of local plants get 
together in New York and hash out 
mutual problems. Here, too, no idle 
talk. The local boys come up with 
brickbats, they come up with com- 
pliments. In fact, the company is so 
anxious to get at the truth, that it 
had the president of the Chemical 
Workers Union come to the meeting 
last week to speak his mind. 

Cyanamid takes good care that its 
annual meeting of plant managers is 
not entirely cerebral. Managers, like 
other employees, like to feel they 
really “belong,” so there’s fun and 
frolic, too. This year’s group took in 
a Broadway show, watched the New 
York Yankees play, and climaxed the 
day with a visit to a Roller Derby. 
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to keep track of the cars’ movements, 
permit the leasing road to collect rental 
fees from other roads on a profit-paying 
mileage basis instead of the $1.75 per 
day. Said Lester Selig: “We make it 
our business to see that the cars are 
kept loaded and rolling.” It’s an opera- 
tion he should know how to handle. 
General American has been leasing 
tank and refrigerator cars to private 
shippers for some 50 years. 

No one expects the DF car to re- 
vamp the railroad profit picture over- 
night. It’s taken the Diesel 15 years to 
establish unquestioned supremacy over 
the steam engine. But General Ameri- 
can had good initial news, though no 
one at the dinner remembered to an- 
nounce it. The news: the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had just put in its order for 
100 of the new cars, and others are 
also going to the Southern Pacific, Burl- 
ington, Chicago & Northwestern, C.&O.., 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Boston & Maine. 


THE ECONOMY 


FORBES INDEXES show the nation’s busi- 
ness up 3% over last year at this time. 
With the exception of five scattered 
areas, the whole country has either held 
its own or enjoyed advancing business 
for the last two months running. The 
score for the country’s 87 economic 
areas: 25 with continuously advancing 
‘business activity for at least two 
months; five with continued declines; 
and the remainder showing no definite 
trend up or down. This compares with 
24 ups and no downs last month. 

Business is hustling practically every- 
where in the South, reflecting partly the 
snap-back from a temporary lull when 
the minimum wage law went into ef- 
fect, but even more resulting from a 
jack-pot lumber business. None of the 
Southern mills expected demand to stay 
high so long for their grades of lumber, 
can pin part of their prosperity on the 
fact that lumbering in the Pacific 
Northwest has experienced some of its 
worst weather in history. Also helping 
the South has been above-average busi- 
ness in cotton textile fabrics, with most 
of the mills booked solidly through the 
third quarter. 

Business advances in New England 
are a welcome tur of events but for 
the most part are “statistical,” meaning 
that business has been so flabby there 
during recent months that it could do 
little else but improve. 

The Great Plains are poking, exhibit- 
ing not much in the way of advance 
or decline. Economists say that in order 
for the current country-wide business 
boom to have a solid base, the farmers 
have to participate. With farm incomes 
having slipped some 25% during the 
last year, the farmers seem to be sit- 











“alt a CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
iit, 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The 
indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of May. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 
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ting this one out. Their lagging situa- 
tion has even cancelled out the effects 
of the current boom in raw materials 
(primarily non-ferrous metals) which 
normally would make itself felt in 
Rocky Mountain areas. 

Among the cities showing good im- 
provement in business over the last 
month are Mobile, with good retail 
sales; Knoxville, a depressed area now 
on the upward path; Bismarck, where 
steers have been selling for more than 
$30 a hundredweight, well above last 
year’s expectations; Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Wilmington, New Haven, Cin- 
cinnati, all participating in the phe- 
nomenal upsurge in the steel industry. 
In each case production or shipments 
are up, sales are above last month, and 


employment is in an upward trend. 
Comparing business activity with last 
year, all but the North Central zone 
show plus marks, ranging from a rise 
of 4% for New England to 1% for the 
Mountain States. North Central is poor 
primarily because of crop damage and 
the decline in farm income. The direc- 
tion of movement cf the eight zones is 
evenly split between four ele and 
four small declines. The national in- 
dex, rising steadily from a low of —8% 
last fall, now hits +3%, the highest 
point since February of 1949. 
Summary: business activity is high 
and still improving compared with last 
year. The Western farm states seem to 
be the key to whether the current boom 
will stay with us or lose its strength. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Knoxville, Tenn. ........... 
Norfolk, Va. (3) 
Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 
Memphis, Tenn. ........... 
Miami, Fla. (2) 

San Antonio, Tex. (4) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ........ 
Wilmington, Del. .......... 
New Haven, Conn. ........ 
Dallas, Tex. (2) 





(Figure in parenthesis indicates consecutive months listed. ) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
4/15/50 5/15/50 6/15/50 
New England .. 
Middle Atlantic. +4 
Midwest +1 
South —l 
South Central.. —1l 
North Central... —2 
Mountain —] 
Pacific 2 
U.S. AVERAGE +1 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat 


Prover tells all you want 


to know about the combus- 


tion efficiency of gas and 


Diesel engines...and indus- 


trial furnaces of all types. 


1. Hundreds of Industrial Firms — in- 
cluding leading steel, locomotive, 
truck, automobile, aircraft, tool, instru- 
ment manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. 
Above shows use on Open Hearth Steel 
furnace. 


CITIES 


J Ae - 


June 15, 1950 


2. Immediate Production Increases — 
are realized by fast control of furnace 
atmospheres. The Heat Prover quickly 
and accurately registers both excess 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted 
on this industrial boiler. 





«x = 

3. Gas and Diesel Exhaust Analysis— 
here being made on a large 4-cycle 
Diesel. This remarkable instrument 
gives a continuous record of what per- 
centage of the fuel entering the com- 
bustion chamber is converted into 
productive energy. 


FREE...This Helpful New Booklet 





QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 604 
New York 5, New York 


Please send me without obligation your new book- 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” 


Name__ 


City 


Address____ 




















SELLING 
YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


If so, you want a buyer who will 
understand your business and your 
problem. Aetna, founded many 
years ago, has been buying and 
operating businesses over a long 
period of time. 

Our reliability, methods and 
financial responsiblity are an open 
book. Inquire of us direct or make 
an inquiry through your own 
bank, or perhaps have its attorney 
contact us. 

Minimum purchase $200,000; pre- 
fer $500,000 and over. All cash 
paid. Confidential negotiations. 
(Brokers protected.) 

Address “Chairman of the Board” 


Aetna 


Industrial Corporation 


WROUSTRiag 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-7870 
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$5,000,000 CAPITAL AVAILABLE 











ACME name plates, in beautiful de- 
sign, for the desk of every executive. 
Handsomely fashioned of wood and 
plexiglass, they add dignity and effi- 
ciency to your office. An appropriate 
item for your business associates. 
Price $3.50, post paid. 

ACME mfrs. a complete line of bul- 
letin boards. Over 100 styles to fit 
your every need. Send for catalogue. 


ACME BULLETIN COMPANY 
37 East 12th St., Dept. F-1, New York. N.Y. 




















EXECUTIVES 
Are You Contemplating a Change? 


Then why trust to luck in locating 
your new position? Let us tell you 
about our service which is an econom- 
ical, effective and confidential method 
of opening the door of opportunity 
with the right employer. We can help 
you locally or at distant points. For 
full details without obligation write 


HINES EXECUTIVES SERVICE 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





























f NEW GROWTH FIELD 
eM VOR, Sm ov mere olen « 


territories already alloted. Visit our plant 
$ Price near you eS ig this profi ~ — 

50 business. Get facts in our new booklet entitled— 
°6,7: Pay “AIMING AT A Ist YEAR $15,000 PROFIT” 





- EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Street 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Cc. F 
101 South 
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Sensitive Sentinel 


Some automatic thermostats seem to 
operate at two temperature points, “on” 
at freezing and “off” at sweltering, force 
mortgage-blighted home owners to exist 
between a chill and a sweat. With the 
“Time Modulation” thermostat shown 
here, both occupants and house air will 


reportedly remain even tempered. The 
new control follows changes in outside 
weather through a novel means of in- 
ducing electric heat to the temperature- 
sensing element, operates the heating 
plant at regular intervals rather than 
calling for long periods of burner op- 
eration. As outside temperatures drop, 
the cycle becomes more frequent. The 
unit can be used with all types of do- 
mestic automatic heating systems, may 
be readily substituted for existing 
thermostats. 

(Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg ulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Awning Fan 


With Pegasus rising slowly in the 
Eastern sky, apartment dwellers will 
soon be looking for gentle, cooling 
zephyrs at high noon and in the dead 
of night. A new awning fan, easy to 
install and easy to remove, might be 
the answer for some. The “Mercury 
Awning Fan” comes with a corrugated, 
aluminum awning that mounts on out- 
side window casings, fits over ordinary 
windows, and plugs into light or ap- 
pliance outlets. The fan itself, located 
in a horizontal position at the base of 
the awning, changes the air in a five- or 
six-room house within three minutes or 
less, is rubber mounted, quiet, and op- 
erates completely on the outside of the 
house. 

(Mercury Electric Corp., 719 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City 6, Mo.) 


Spendthrift 
It isn’t enough that we go through 
life always shelling out the shekels— 
now they give us a coin dispenser to 
make it easier, yet. The new “Mono- 
Meter” is an attractive, plastic recep- 
tacle that attaches with suction cups to 
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any smooth, hard surface in home or 
car, all too easily proffers coins at the 
flick of a finger. The palm-sized spend- 
thrift holds around $1 in change in its 
two compartments, will come in handy 
when supplying that no-armed bandit, 
the parking meter, with protection 
money. 

(RS Novelty Sales Co., 923 Galena 
Blod., Aurora, Ill.) 


Timber!! 


For no apparent reason, many men 
wish they could pick up a piece of 
wood and correctly identify it as maple, 
oak, mahogany, etc. It seems natural— 
now that it's been done—that somebody 
should come out with a wood identi- 
fication kit that makes lumber experts 
out of penthouse patroons. Packed in 
a small wood box, the kit contains 54 
specimens of important commercial 
species of wood used in the United 
States, a knife, a 10-power hand lens, 
and an 84-page illustrated manual. The 
manual tells which woods are _ best 
adapted for over 4,000 uses, has 51 
magnified illustrations of species, and 
tells how to use the hand lens in iden- 
tifying each type of wood. 

(Timber Engineering Co., 1819 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 


Drum Decor 


Now that grease drums can be gaily 
decorated through use of a new multi- 
color lithographic printing press, “emp- 
ties” will probably be used for living- 
room wastebaskets rather than ash cans. 
Pictured below is one of the 55-gallon 
barrels sporting its new look, the first 
to be rolled and printed at New Or- 
leans’ Rheem Mfg. Co. The new press 
handles steel sheets from 1/50” to 
1/16” in thickness, prints any num- 
ber of colors on both side and cover 
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of the drum. Inside surfaces can also 





be coated with lacquer to protect con- 
tents, other linings being applied where 
corrosive products are to be shipped or 
stored. The press is equipped with 
standard lithographic inks and offset 
plates. 

- (R. Hoe & Co., 910 E. 138 St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Kit for Kitchens 


The little woman may be an expert 
at planning a meal, but when it comes 
to planning a kitchen the final product 
is frequently in need of seasoning. Miss- 
ing ingredient: an ability to picture 
the finished product. Appliance and 
kitchen-equipment dealers have long 





been aware of this deficiency, have cast 
about for a simple method of bringing 
a proposed plan to life with other than 
lifeless drawings or vague waving-of- 
hands. “Plan-A-Kit,” illustrated here, is 
one answer. The isometric device gives 
a three-dimensional impression of the 
completed kitchen, thereby shows sales 
prospects exactly how the new kitchen 
will look installed to the specifications 
of their kitchen space. Basic piece is a 
steel plate—having scaled dotted lines 
that indicate ceiling and floor levels— 
on which are “installed” models of 
American Kitchen products individual- 
ly designed to isometric scale. Small 
magnets hold each model in place, per- 
mit quick shifts of design to keep pace 
with the chief cook’s “No, no, not there 
—here!” 

(American Central Div., Avco Mfg. 
Corp., Connersville, Ind.) 


Free Wheeling 


Television has been a great boon to 
the furniture industry, which profits 
from the accelerated wear and tear re- 
sulting from constantly rearranging the 
living room. Now, however, you can 
equip your chairs with retracting rollers 
that protect furniture, floors, and rugs. 
Attached to the inner framework of z 
chair or sofa, the rollers drop into place 
by tipping the seat backward, permit 
the chair to be pushed with ease. Once 
located, the chair is tipped forward 
again, and the rubber-mounted, alumi- 
num wheels retract. 

(Axel Jenssen & Co., 11 W. 42 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 
Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. ; 
The Illuminator (May) 90 92 86 90 
(4,600) 


Interesting 12-page publication nicely mixes employee pats with man- 
agement huzzahs. Pix are above average in this well-balanced and 
readable newspaper. Editorial and “Report to Employees” are notable 
among several good items. 


Cabot Industries 

The Flame (May-June) — 73 83 79 77 

(2,000 Employees) 
More thought could go into newsworthyness of story content. Lack 
of pix, decks, and subheads on some stories presents obstacles to 
reader-interest. “Export” is good, but pix subjects aren’t happy. 


Fuller Brush Co. 

Fulla Chatta (April) 83 81 84 82 

(1,000) 
This 16-page magazine is well put together—but it lacks punch and 
zip. “If I Live” very good; “Diplomatic” good, but question running 
both in same issue. Many personals are far from newsy. 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

News (March) 93 85 84 88 

(7,600) 
Digest-type magazine is crammed with informative company news, 
carries an almost-equal share of employee items. Here, no employee 
needs guess about company policies. Suggest running some em- 
ployee features in front section, eliminate suggested cleavage. 


Ingersoll Group of 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

Ingersoll News (March-April) 90 86 88 89 

(6,000) 
Inserts take care of divisional news in this 12-page book, thus mak- 
ing entire issue of significance in each plant serviced. Magazine is 
attractive, stories intelligently presented. “Annual Report” excel- 
lent. “Health and Happiness” smart and effective. 


Norwich Knitting Co. 

Norwich (March) 60 88 70 76 

(500) , 
Folksy, over-the-fence type book is probably well received by em- 
ployees of small company. Management angle inadequately covered. 
Watch grammatical and typographical errors. 


US. Industrial 

Chemicals, Inc. 

U.S. Items (Spring) 85 
(1,800) 


75 86 83 


“Taxes” and “Saint or Sinner” are well-told, hard-hitting stories on 
taxes and profits. Well-written book champions management, but 
could afford devoting more space to strictly employee-interest items. 
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The Illuminator 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding: of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the ForBes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and als B55 
typography are importantly weighed in the final Appalachian Electric’s 
scoring of each publication. “The Illuminator” 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this vital tool of employee relations. 
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FREE—This New Profit-Pointing TELEVISION SURVEY: 


“4 TV STOCKS FOR ‘COLOR’ PROFITS” 
and "9 BOOMING TV TUBE CO’S” 


thy-restemd to popular impression, color TV is much nearer than you 
think. An important decision by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is expected before the year end. 


Which television companies will benefit most under coming ‘‘color 
age" in TV? 


The staff of Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 33-year-old 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., has just completed a new survey 
of television stocks to benefit from "color." 


4 companies are in a strategic position to profit by "color" 
developments but FCC decision could pull the rug out from 
under one of the leaders. 


While "color" will soon affect television stock values, big profits also 
lie ahead for the TV tube manufacturers. Our staff carefully analyzes 
9 television tube companies as to earnings, dividends and price range 
for the past five years. Several are dynamic speculations, one has 
recently increased its cathode-ray tube capacity ten times, several 
others have doubled, tripled capacity and are in excellent positions 
to share in the further growth of the television industry. 


Every investor in television stocks as well as those still on the side- 
lines will want to see this study at once to find out if they hold the 


right television stocks or to get in on "special situations'’ that still exist 
in television. 


Clients of the Investors Advisory Institute have realized capital gains 
of 83% to 228% from these and other television stock recommenda- 
tions made previously by our staff: 

Stock Recommended at 


Claude Neon....... 1% 
8g 


Recent Price 
54, 
2034, 
Zenith 653 
Hazeltine 2\ 


% Sain 
228%, 
155% 
104% 

83% 


Now our staff brings you its latest revised Television Survey featuring: 
"4 TV Stocks for ‘Color’ Profits’ and "9 Booming TV Tube Co's”. 


To investors seeking big capital.gains, yet able to take the business- 
man's risk, we'd like to send this Special New Television Survey— 
FREE with a trial subscription to ¢he weekly 8-page Service of the 
Investors Advisory Institute for 3 months at $15; 6 months for $25 
or a full year for only $45. 


Besides Special Studies like this for those seeking capital gains, the 
weekly 8-page Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, affiliate of 
33-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., also brings a 


wealth of information, listed at right, for investors who desire income 
and safety. 


The FORBES Investors Advisory Institute's 8-page weeky Service 
does all this for you. It goes to press after the market closes Friday and 
is mailed first class or air mail (if you choose) so it reaches you Monday 


morning. Mail coupon at right to try America's fastest growing 
investment service. 








Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in 1950 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 


2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 


3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 


4. Three "Supervised" investment Programs 
—for appreciation .. . for income .. . for sta- 
bility—plus weekly program changes. 

5. “Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
aoe appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
ight. 


6. “Industry of the Week" —complete study 
of the industry making top news . . . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes under continuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 


9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting “Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar... 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 











INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Send me at once your special new television 
study, "4 TV Stocks for ‘Color’ Profits’ and "9 
Booming TV Tube Co's", with my subscription as 
checked below: 


C1) 3 Months $15 (C1 6 Months $25 
—) One Year $45 
{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 
(—- Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 
—-) Enclosed is $ 


SE wiltw der deckacsads 


Convenient Order Form --- 
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Greater labor peace coming? 


ARE LABOR LEADERS discovering increased opposition, 
among their followers, to calling strikes? 

Evidences are multiplying that in various strike- 
ridden industries the workers have lost taste for long 
periods of payless idleness. 

The five-year no-strike agreement reached between 
General Motors and the United Auto Workers per- 
haps embodies deep significance, perhaps registers a 
new chapter in management-labor relationships. 

Just as it is now accepted that there are no real 
victors in wars, it is becoming better recognized that 
strikes seldom pay. The hundred-day strike of Chrysler 
workers is the latest signal illustration of this. 

America’s most notorious strike-invoker, John L. 
Lewis, although he has “won” every battle with 
owners, finds that his victories are pyrrhic, that the 
inordinate boosting of coal prices during recent years 
has resulted in very extensive recourse to fuel sub- 
stitutes. (See “Coal Outlook Black,” page 16.) 

Organized truck drivers 


of taxpayers’ money without reckoning the risks in- 
volved. 

We already have far too much government in busi- 
ness. Creating additional government lending agen- 
cies would involve further multiplying of tax eaters. 
Already one out of every eight persons employed in 
the United States is a government worker, tax eater, 
contrasted with only one of every twenty-three work- 
ers in 1900. The nation’s total of tax consumers today 
exceeds 7,000,000. 

In the early years of Forses, I asked George East- 
man, Kodak multi-millionaire, to buy a few of our 
bonds: “I don’t believe in making it easy for any 
concern to increase its debt.” 

Are the borrowing facilities available today to 
small business adequate or inadequate? The Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York answers thus: 

The evidence does not support the view that present 
credit facilities for small business are inadequate. A sur- 
vey recently compiled by the 





and organized longshore- 
men in New York have 
been notoriously belligerent. 
Result: Business has been 
diverted to other ports and 
cities, with the consequence 
that many such workers 


WORKING FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


UNITED STATES; 1900-1949 





American Bankers Association 
showed that a representative 
sample of 3,200 large and 
small banks—about one out of 
every five in the country—had 
more than 5,500,000 loans out- 
standing, with an average 
amount of less than $2,500 
per loan. This tends to con- 


eee 
have suffered idleness. Does 
j the signing of a four-year 
f peace pact by New York 


truck drivers reflect distaste 
for more strikes, reflect birth 
of a new labor trend? 
| The time will come when 
unioneers will realize that 
their well-being depends 
! upon the well-being of their 
| employing enterprises, that 
| labor-management peace is 
) essential to their mutual 
! prosperity, that chronic 
! strife is suicidal. 
Meanwhile, the newest 
developments inspire hope- 
fulness, encouragement in 
the outcome. 


What’s Best For Small 
Business? 










The so called Fair Deal 
Administration, bent upon 
turning America into a So- 
cialistic State, thinks it sees 
vote-currying by enlisting 
the favor of small business, 
by lending it untold millions 
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IN 1900... 
1 OUT OF 23 WORKERS 
WORKED FOR THE GOVERNMENT 





IN 1949... 


1 OUT OF 8 WORKERS 
WORKED FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
IN MILLIONS 


48.1 
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firm the results of an earlier 
survey by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, showing that 
on November 20, 1946, three- 
fourths of the total number 
of member-bank loans were 
extended to small business, 
with the typical loan between 
$1,000 and $5,000 in size.... 
Government loans and loan 
insurance to business are dan- 
gerous devices. There is no 
more effective entering wedge 
for increasing government in- 
fluence, domination, and even- 
tual nationalization of both 
finance and industry than to 
make industry dependent on 
governmental credit. 


If America is to enjoy a 
sound, healthy, free enter- 
prise economy, its people 
must rigidly tum thumbs- 
down on further and fur- 
ther expansion of Statism. 


Z 














OVERDEFLATED 


D STOCKS 


Selling 36% or more 
below their ’46 Highs 


N asearch for undervalued stocks 
that have not yet shared in the 
Bull Market, UNITED'S Research 
Staff has uncovered 5 issues selling 


36% to 56% below 1946 highs. 
Issues for Appreciation 


This select group includes: An issue down 
from 30 to 17; cncning $3 a share, yields 
7%. Dividend-payer yielding 7.4%; sells at 
27. working capital over $30 a share; busi- 
ness showing marked gain. Strong concern 
with $65 a share working capital; now 58 
vs. 1946 high of 104. Operating in growing 
territory; stock at 38 yields 7.9%; sold at 
65 in 46. Formerly posgwerens chemical, 
making strong comeback with promising 
new products. Stock below 30 is less than 
one-half 1946 high. 


Yours with Month’s Trial 
This Special Report and weekly 
UNITED Investment Service sent $1 
for one month to new readers for 


Send $1 for Report FM-33 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . re Boston 1, Mass 








ARE YOU 


IN THESE COMMODITIES? 


COTTON EGGS 
RUBBER GRAIN 
HIDES 


SOYBEANS 


If so, you'll want to take advantage of 
this service. Commodity Trend, through 
weekly bulletins and on-the-spot tele- 
grams, maintains the objectives of build- 
ing up capital and cutting losses short. 
Proper selection of stop-loss levels is just 
one of the many plus factors that makes 
this service indispensable to commodity 
speculators. 


We will be glad to send you the current 








bulletin free of charge upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
TRAD FR A COMPLETE 
TEXT BOOK! 
“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 
The most concise and easily 
read book on a practical 
method that reduces stock 
market trading td a mechani- 
cal science. 97 pages. 


6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 


$2 a copy, from 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 























To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


‘‘Prudent-Man’”’ Investments 


On Jury 1, a new law becomes effec- 
tive in New York State, which permits 
trustees to invest up to 35% of trust 
funds in listed non-legal securities, in- 
cluding stocks. It is estimated that 
about 20% of New York trusts are now 
confined to legal investments. This new 
law is generally referred to as the “pru- 
dent-man” law, meaning “what stocks 
would a prudent man buy?” 

I have received a number of inquiries 
from trustees in New York State re- 
questing the names of stocks suitable 
for investment under this new law. 

When purchasing stocks for an 
Estate or for anybody whose chief in- 
terest is security and dependability of 
income, I believe some of the important 
factors to keep in mind are: 

1. Management. ; 

2. Is the company engaged in an es- 
sential industry? 

3. Are finances strong? 

4. A record of excellent earnings and 
dividend payments for many years is 
important. 

5. Diversification. 

6. Is appreciation or depreciation 
important, or is income more impor- 
tant? In this connection, if one is inter- 
ested in market fluctuations, it is obvi- 
ous investment should be made only 
after evidence that a decline in a mar- 
ket has run its course, or that the main 
trend is strongly upward. 

It is, of course, easy merely to give 
a list of the leading stocks, but in view 
of the fact that the objectives of trus- 
tees might vary, I generally favor se- 
lecting stocks which have some chance 
of appreciation, or at least where the 
chances of much depreciation are not 
too great. 

In the agricultural machinery field, 
I would select Deere and International 
Harvester, well-known to investors. 

In the automobile field, I would se- 
lect General Motors and Chrysler, but 
I would prefer to wait for a good re- 
action before buying them. 

I think the aviation stocks are too 
risky for the purpose of trust funds. 

In the building and allied field, I 
would select Crane and Johns-Manville. 

In the chemical field, I would select 
Allied Chemical, duPont, and Union 
Carbide, but here again I would sug- 
gest waiting for reactions, in view of 
the extensive rises these stocks have 
had in the last year. 

Among the electrical equipment 
stocks, I regard General Electric as the 
best. I prefer it to Westinghouse be- 
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cause the latter has a considerable 
amount of preferred stock and bonds 
ahead of the common, whereas General 
Electric has nothing ahead of its com- 
mon. 

In the financial field, I would prefer 
leading banks, such as Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

In the food group, National Biscuit, 
General Foods, and Standard Brands 
would be my selection at present, with 
National Dairy Products to be added 
in case of a set-back in price. 

I would not recommend anything in 
the leather group, liquors, or machine 
tools. 

In the retail merchandising field, | 
would select Montgomery Ward be- 
cause I believe the stock is intrinsically 


‘very low, and I believe there will be a 


change in the policies which have 
caused some unfavorable publicity for 
the company. Sears, Roebuck is a bet- 
ter company, of course, but allowing 
for the four-for-one split, I — : 
rospects for appreciation are limited. 
Ouality, Aaa is first class. 

In the metal and mining field, I 
would select Aluminum Corporation of 
America, American Smelting and Re- 
fining, and Kennecott Copper. 

I would avoid movies and office ma- 
chinery. 

Among the oils, I would select Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Company, 
Standard Oil of California, and Socony- 
Vacuum. 

I would make no selections among 
the paper and printing stocks, railroads, 
railroad equipment, rubbers, shipping, 
steels, sugars, or textiles. 

Among the tobaccos, I would select 
American Tobacco, Liggett & Myers, 
and Reynolds. 

I think the utilities present the best 
place for good yields and the least risk. 

There is wide choice in this group, 
but I prefer American Telephone, Con- 
solidated Edison of New York, Phila- 
delphia Electric, and Commonwealth 
Edison of Chicago. 

Among the miscellaneous stocks, | 
would select American Can and East- 
man Kodak, but in these cases I would 
prefer to wait for opportunity to buy 
them at lower prices. 


I believe the stocks mentioned above 
are the type “a prudent man” would 
buy. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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DIVIDENDS —NOT 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing ece- 
nomic guide for the future,” sent free to his 
personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


GROWTH VALUES 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, even the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at 
six that went to fourteen. Our newest dis- 
covery at four, to be announced, has 
great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 
“What ‘Roystone Says... is re 


spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Recently, we repeated that warning. We ad- 
vised conserving cash to buy special situations, long-term 
growth possibilities independent of general conditions. Antic- 
ipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
to coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
personal guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On December 3lst, 1949 
Standard Federal paid their seventh 
consecutive dividend rate on the basis 
of 3% per annum. 


current 

dividend rate 
Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal insurance up to $5,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 


Invest by the 10th — earn from the Ist. 
WRITE ToDay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 

| I Come,” picturing “Life 
@) the California Way.” 
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Pre-publication Offer... 


The coming Midyear issue of 


900 CYCLI-GRAPHS 


plus the July edition of 


303 SECURITY CHARTS 


CYCLI-GRAPHS show monthly ranges for past 
12 years to June 30th of this year; SECURITY 
CHARTS weekly ranges fcr past 21 months. All 
charts show Earnings, Dividends and Volumes. The 
combined use of these Folios enhances their value in 
making important buy-or-sell decisions. 
Send $5 before July 6 for Folios FM-615 
(for new readers only; thereafter $7) 

(Or send $12 & receive with Cycli-Graphs 
the next 5 issues of Security Charts) 
SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














31% Profits 33°% Profits 


(1948) (1949) 

By exact advice. New feature, two spe- 
cial situations weekly, for speculators. 
Six Week Trial . . . $3.00. AIRMAIL your 
remittance TODAY. 

SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD San Diego, Calif. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Turning point near? 


Durinc March and April the stock mar- 
ket showed a steady gain in trading 
volume but a loss in breadth on the ad- 
vancing trend. During May, as the ad- 
vance continued, there was improve- 
ment in breadth but this was accom- 
panied by a sharp decline in volume. 

From March 6 to April 18 the Dow- 
Jones industrial average advanced ten 
points (204.88 to 215.05). Between 
these two dates our breadth index 
showed a net loss of half-a-point while 
volume of trading expanded from 1,- 
470,000 shares to 3,320,000 shares. 

This breadth performance during 
March and April justified, on the basis 
of past experience, the expectation of 
an intermediate turning-point within a 
month or two. 

In 1946 a similar technical perform- 
ance foreshadowed an intermediate de- 
cline which finally developed after sev- 
eral months of confusing short-term 
trading swings around the highs. 

The advance during May produced 
a more favorable price-breadth rela- 
tionship, but volume of trading receded 
rather sharply. From a high of 15,320,- 
000 shares in the third week of April, 
volume dropped to 8,200,000 shares in 
the fourth week of May. Such a sharp 
decline in volume without any impor- 
tant interruption of the advancing trend 
is relatively rare. However, on the few 
previous occasions when a declining 
trend in volume has been maintained 
for several months, despite continued 


price advance, the record shows a con- 
sistent pattern of subsequent interme- 
diate or major declines exceeding ten 
per cent in the industrial average. 

In the present case the divergence 
between the trends of price and trad- 
ing volume has not persisted long 
enough to be decisive. However, in 
connection with the breadth perform- 
ance during March and April, the tech- 
nical probabilities continue to favor a 
reversal of the intermediate trend with- 
in a month or so. 

Past market history shows an ex- 
tremely favorable seasonal trend for the 
period between June 1 and September 
1, Under regulation, however, the sum- 
mer advance has shown a tendency to 
become concentrated between the mid- 
dle of June and the end of July. The 
June-September advance has definitely 
failed in such years as 1943 and 1946, 
when exceptional major uptrends ran 
into difficulties during the June-July 
period. 

In view of the fact that since last 
June the industrial average set a 54- 
year record in holding all technical cor- 
rections to less than three per cent, it 
seems justifiable to question the ability 
of the market to get by the June-July 
hurdle. 

Doubts in this connection are re- 
inforced by the fact that the market 
has in recent months shown technical 
indications that were in evidence in the 
spring of 1943 and 1946. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forpes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


799. WHat’s Wronc Wir FINANCIAL 
Reportinc?: An address before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts in which 
a plea is made for a common language of 
financial reporting. Charges that present 
methods give the stockholders a false con- 
ception of profits. 


800. We Have Tue INFLATION Hapsir: 
Deals simply and understandably with the 
complicated problems of inflation, offers a 
three-step solution: (1) cut down gov- 
ernment spending; (2) reduce the vast 
quantity of borrowed dollars outstanding; 
(3) encourage greater production of 
needed goods. 


801. PENSIONS AND Group INSURANCE: 
Discusses various pension plans now in 
existence, gives costs and salient features. 
Charts and diagrams illustrate similar sec- 
tion on insurance coverages, with data 
based on actual claim experiences in- 
cluded. (31 pages.) 


802. Amr TrRANsporT Facts AND Fic- 
ures: This 16-page booklet is the 11th 
edition of this publication giving statistical 
data on air traffic, revenue, fatalities, op- 
erating expenses, and postal revenues. 
Contains several charts and diagrams. 


803. THe NEED For RESEARCH IN MAR- 
KETING: Standard Oil Co. executive calls 
for scientific research to develop new 
knowledge that could be applied to the 
problems of marketing. Gives specific ex- 
amples of the need for experiment and 
suggests how colleges and universities 
might collaborate with industry in provid- 
ing trained manpower for doing the job. 
(14 pages) 


804. THinkinc AHEAD IN RETAILING: 
Deplores the lack of young blood in train- 
ing for future management positions, im- 
plies that retail distribution today does 
not enjoy good public acceptance. Plumps 
for better public relations programs, gives 
a 10-point outline of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of retail distribution over the 
next 25 years. 


805. Waat Happens AFTER a Bank 
Movernizes: Detailed eight-page report 
on the effects of bank modernization. 


Shows how it effects deposits and de- 
positors. 


806. A Cueck List ror EVALUATING 
MARKETING RESEARCH STupIES: Gives ma- 
jor, basic points to check when appraising 
market studies, media studies, and similar 
reports. The four-page questionnaire repre- 


sents the combined efforts of 15 research 
Specialists, 
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financial data. 





VALUE FROM VIGILANCE 


Averages to the contrary, a number of stocks have 
not shared in the general market rise. This lack of a 
uniform pattern makes constant observation of your 
security holdings a “must”, in order to eliminate 
doubtful values at the right time. 


To help you keep abreast of recent developments 
in the companies whose securities you own, Horn- 
blower & Weeks offers its Personal Financial Record. 
This attractive looseleaf binder, for which we charge 
a nominal fee, contains the most recent Standard & 
Poor’s report on each security held by the subscriber. 
Revised reports are forwarded as they are prepared. 
Also included are forms for recording various 


For complete details about this valuable service, write or 
call for our free Descriptive Brochure—FB 10. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 
Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchanges 
Offices: NEW YORK; BOSTON; CHICAGO; CLEVELAND; PHILADELPHIA; 
DETROIT; PROVIDENCE; PORTLAND & BANGOR, ME. 


Since 1888— Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 
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BABSON’S 


NO OFFERS 


INVESTOR'S ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
and mailing 





Contains: 
3 Growth Stocks te BUY 
3 Income Stocks te BUY 
4 Appreciation Stocks to BUY 
50 Securities to SELL 
$20,000 Investment Program 
Family Income Budget 
Famous Babsonchart 


Only a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be prepared. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Send no money now but 
request your Copy TODAY! Print name 
and address clearly and mail this Ad to 
Dept. F-89 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











FOR THE INVESTOR 


‘monthly 
ton for investors every- 
Published by 


Here’s a lively new 


publicat 
where. 


d forecasts on secur 


ties of current nero 
For your free copy © — 
Pointers” write to Dept. 


figures an 


FRANCIS I. DU PONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. 
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THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE 


STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


The book to put you in the 
“KNOW-HOW” about the 
big deals—the maneuvers— 
the “‘corners’—how millions 
were made — and lost — on 


The STOCK EXCHANCE 


HIS fully documented volume tells the whole 
it started 


—the great human-interest dramas that make up 
the true history of the world’s greatest moncy 
market place. 


ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. No other book 
has told this story with such scope and thor- 

I Authoritative and impartial, it is also 
fascinating from start to finish. And here you 
will see t history in the stock market repeats 
itself—and how fortunes were made men who 


recognized and took advantage of historic 
ebb and flow of the market. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERT. Humphrey B. Neill 
was recently called, “a sharp-eyed Wall Street 
trader” by Life Magazine. More than 3@ years’ 
experience in Wall Street plus prodigious re- 
search into the official archives has given him 
a unique background of knowledge from which 
to prepare this book. 


SAVE heat g-+ Apa te NOW! This big ref- 
eren » fully ind doc ted and 
a -G 


10 days, you can have your c for $—a sav- 
ing of 16 2/3%. aig 


— 





B. C. Forbes & Sons So Co., Inc. 
8@ Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F6-15 


Send me The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- 
change. I enclose $5.00. I understand I may 
return the book within one week for full re- 
fund if not satisfied. 





MD. 05 RED. 00s 
add 2%) 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


No time to sell good stocks 


Two RECENT EVENTS are of vast in- 
vestment and business outlook impor- 
tance: (1) the London Conference on 
defenses against Soviet Russia, and (2) 
the General Motors wage settlement. 
Both provide new assurances against 
American economic deterioration. Both 
are essentially anti-deflationary. 

The London Conference, and the 
measures which will be forthcoming to 
implement it, mean huge armament 
expenditures for the American econ- 
omy—even if Russia should become 
more conciliatory. The General Motors 
settlement is sure to be emulated, in 
one form or another, in other labor 
agreements. 

The American government is more 
interested in continuing domestic pros- 
perity than in the future purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The American people will risk in- 
flationary forces in order to have a pros- 
perous country; and they think (rightly 
or wrongly) that a prosperous America 
is the best defense against an ambitious 
Soviet. 

The continuation of progress toward 
a higher standard of living for the 
American people is high domestic and 
foreign policy, and we will do either 
orthodox or unorthodox things in order 
to implement this policy. 

That does not mean that we must 
have wild inflation; but it does mean 
that “something will be done” when 
and if crippling deflation threatens. 

The import of all this is this: 

This is no time to sell stocks. Over 
a period, the market seems likely to go 
higher. 

Common stocks, offering such at- 
tractive yields and selling at such low 
prices in relation to earnings and as- 
sets, still are attractive to the real in- 
vestor. I mean good common stocks, 
shares of stronger companies—not nec- 
essarily low-priced, highly speculative 
issues representing marginal companies. 

Most bull markets have a character- 
izing thread running through them. 
This one now has been going on long 
enough for us to identify, without much 
chance of mistake, the characterizing 
thread. It is investment quality. 

The so-called “cats and dogs” may 
participate a little, but in relation to 
the good stocks they are most unlikely 
to become as popular as they were in 
1942-1946. 

During the war years and immedi- 
ately after the war, a lot of money was 
made in defaulted railroad bonds as 
“break-up” or “package” situations. In 
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the late 40s, again, much money was 
made in “break-up” or “package” sit- 
uations in public utility holding com- 
panies. Opportunities of this type re- 
cently have been becoming scarcer and 
scarcer. 

I suspect, however, that Mission 
Corporation, now around 57%, may be 
a long-range “break-up” situation of 
analogous character. This company’s 
direct and indirect ownership in Tide 
Water Associated Oil, Skelly Oil and 
certain less important assets, recently 
has been worth about $90 a share. In 
buying Mission one buys Skelly and 
Tide Water indirectly at a discount of 
more than 35%. At 35% below the cur- 
rent price, both Tide Water and Skelly 
look like pretty good values. 

There has been quite a change in 
market conditions for stainless steel. 
This is being reflected in much better 
earnings for Alleghany Ludlum Steel, 
Timken Roller Bearing and Republic 
Steel. There are those who think Re- 
public Steel should earn upwards of 
$12 a share this year. Alleg ! Lud- 
lum earned $2.31 a share in the first 
four months against $1.24 a share in 
the first four months of last year, and 
the company earned practically noth- 
ing in the final eight months of 1949. 
Timken Roller Bearing earned $1.26 a 
share in the first quarter against $1.22 
in the first quarter of 1949, but in the 
final nine months of 1949 Timken 
earned a net of only 22¢ a share. | 
like Alleghany Ludlum as a_ growth 
situation; thé company has its finger in 
a lot of pies, including titanium. 

Some months back this column 
talked about the railroads in 1950 
earning more money on less business. 
On a gross smaller than last year’s for 
the same months, in the first four 
months Atchison earned $5.72 a share 
against $3.98, Atlantic Coast Line jj 
$6.66 against $6.27, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas $1.80 on the preferred against 
$1.44 on the preferred, St. Louis-San 
Francisco 60¢ on the common against 
nothing on the common, Seaboard Ait 
Line $2.92 against $2.50, Southern Pa- 
cific $1.87 against $1.34, and Souther 
Railway $2.97 against $1.20. Chicago 
Great Western also shows up wel; 
earnings $2.38 on the preferred against 
$1.68 in the first four months of last 
year when traffic was almost 1% lower. 
Chicago & North Western ended the 
first four months (always a loss per! 
in normal years) with the deficit $2; 
765,319 smaller than in the same 
months last year. 
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At above 90, many General Motors 
holders have very large profits. Some 
are wondering what they ought to do. 
My idea would be to keep the stock, 
even with the new rise as a result of 
the proposed split-up. Blue chips al- 
most always rise between announce- 
ment of a split and the time the new 
stock is actively traded. The $8 divi- 
dend paid in 1949 may be bettered in 
1950. Even with an $8 payment, the 
stock at 100 would yield 8%. 

This company not only makes from 
45% to 48% of all the automobiles, but 
it also makes more than half of all the 
Diesel locomotives, is one of the two 
largest electrical refrigerator manufac- 
turers, and has a parts and accessories 
business larger than that of any inde- 

ndent. 

Think about this before you sell your 
General Motors stock. 

Watch the Television Shares. They 
still represent a big growth industry 
even though that industry is having 
some growing pains and is approaching 
the dull season of a very seasonal line 
of business. Sometime this summer, 
I may recommend some purchases. 

Some of the “good” stocks which 
look attractive are: General Motors (at 
under 100), Allied Chemical & Dye, 
Addressograph-Multigraph, Kimberly- 
Clark, American Can, American Vis- 
cose, General Electric, Deere & Co., 
Atchison, United-Carr Fastener and 
First National Stores. Stocks like these 
are better than money in the bank. 

Should the stock market become 
“violent,” it might be a good idea to 
take a few profits (on a purely trading 
basis) in more speculative shares; but 
it is too early (in my opinion) to sell 
good investment stocks. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





TesteD TRAINING TECHNIQUES, Ken- 
neth B. Haas and Claude H. Ewing 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, $2.00). 

Writing in direct, punchy style, the 
authors describe the training process 
from the instructor’s first preparation to 
the final turning out of the skilled learn- 
er. Includes the most up-to-date train- 
ing methods and aids, profusely sup- 
plemented by clever cartoons. Difficult 
trainee types are cataloged, and specific 
advice given for handling them. In- 
structors get some frank criticism, too. 


How To Sray Ricu, by Ernest L. Klein 
(Farrar, Straus & Co., New York, N.Y., 
$2.75), 

In this short, readable book the au- 
thor has outlined a yardstick with 
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to vour own particular case) you will | 


which to measure political and eco- 
nomic innovations to test whether or 


stacks. Health aspects of the subject 
are covered with chemical, engineer- 


not they fall within the framework of 
democratic American capitalism. The 
essential background of economic his- 
tory is succinctly presented, it being the 
author’s thesis that it is the lack of a 
clear conception of the underlying prin- 
ciples of democratic capitalism that 
force so many people to judge the suc- 
cessive “welfare” proposals on the basis 
of their apparent advantages, rather 
than on the sure knowledge that they 
are either a desirable reform of demo- 
cratic capitalism, or represent a threat 
to our rights and liberties. 


ing, meteorological and legal phases. 


A SIGNAL 


OF AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 
IS RECORDED BY YOUR 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


@A reliable market guide whose .signals 
have a well-sustained record of accuracy. 

@ Check this Index for a working selu- 
tion to yeur investment problem. 


@ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS help 
you to greater profits. 



















Its previous signal was to buy at the low 
levels of June, 1949 

$1.00 brings you a copy of our current bulletin 

and our two booklets, one containing many 

eons and explaining the Sensitive Index; the 


er photostatic copies of past bulletins at 
critical periods since the Fall of 1946. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


30 Huntington Avenue Dept. F-14 
Boston 16, Mass. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONFERENCE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL Wastes, (Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Inc. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. $2.) « 

A handbook of helps on air pollution 
control, including the assessing of smog 
hazards in narrow valleys, chemistry of 
smog and behavior of smoke from 




















Forecast For Next 6 Months 
BIGGEST RISE IN STOCKS? 


Consensus of 5@ Independent Investment Advisory Services, Washington News 
Letters and Business Forecasters . . . the majority opinion of The Leading 
EXPERTS who are usually RIGHT! 


36 Boom Stocks Gained 380%, to 5200%, in Last Bull Market—Will They Repeat? 





6 Public Utilities for Big Profits as Buying Scramble Starts 





3 Low Priced Fortune Making Rails with Clear Track Ahead 





4 Low Priced TV Stocks to Bulge While Others Drop Sharply? 





Run-a-way Move in the 5 Oils with Most Natural Gas? 





8 Auto and Auto Accessory Stocks That May Bring You Wealth 





5 Aircraft Stocks for Big Rise as Military Orders Mount 





6 Retail Issues to Bounce UP as Consumers Again Crowd Stores? 


Many other unique features. Exciting predictions of things to come for this country 
and business by foremost business forecasters. Sending at once for this Nation- 
Wide and Authoritative Forecast might be the most profitable step you ever took. 
It should be many more times valuable to you than our Feb. 6, 195@ Television 
Report giving you Admiral at $2334, went to 3914; Emerson at $2634, went to $403; 
Motorola at $3434, went to $52; Philco $37, went to $5414; Radio at $14%4, went to 
$2314; Sparks Withington at $554, went to $1014; Zenith at $403g, went to $76%4. 
Some DuVal clients almost Quadrupled their money on Phila. Co. recommended by 
us at $6; now around $22!! There should be any number of similar golden oppor- 
tunities in our New, Big Money-Making Forecast. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send the tiny sum of $1 (new inquirers only) for this Forecast—the most important, 
valuable and far reaching we have ever offered, Plus 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription 
with last minute Buy, Hold and Sell Consensus of the principal analytical seers. 


eraser Seer ere a) Fill Out — Clip — Mail with $10 ~e 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. F-241—41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Rush me complete Forecast for Next 6 Months with many big money making 
opportunities plus 4 weeks’ trial subscription with Buy, Sell and Hold Con- 
sensus of the Experts, ALL for only $1 (Air Mail $1.25). 

PE. eit, isslscictc ols « LGma eh: eo bobo ia.c oe Malsins ewes amamale see ammeearace 
NIRS rs ed tices UL elo Bekta: desk 5 digtacaatalei ols. eyeecne Maiese& + anig Gsieidaeamereta 











Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . 
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Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 25, 1950, as follows: 
4%° Cumulative Preferred Stock 
38rd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Seventy Cents (70c) per share. 
Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 16, 1950 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Chemicals 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 





May 26, 1950 
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A cash distribution of One Dollar 
($1.00) a share has today been 
declared by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, payable on June 30, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 9, 1950. 
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A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 
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USF.&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
July 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record June 26, 1950. 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
May 24, 1950 























@ WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


yume was the source of knowledge 

that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe $.L.J. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) California 





HOW TO RAISE CAPITAL 





by W. C. HANSON 


Things to think about 


ONE OF THE most important steps in 
raising capital is to have your own aims 
and objectives clearly defined. Success 
usually depends on this. 

In other words, know exactly what 
you want, how much you want, and 
what you intend to do with the money 
youre trying to get. 

Oddly enough, it’s just at this point 
that many people come to grief. They 
start out with only the vaguest ideas of 
their own plans and requirements. And 
if they're indefinite in their own minds, 
they are entirely inarticulate in present- 
ing their plans to a banker or prospec- 
tive lender. 

Result: They don’t get the money. 

Worse still, they become embittered 
towards banks and bankers, and feel 
that the capitalist system has let them 
down. 

Any one with experience has met 
many of these hapless folk. One case 
in particular comes to mind: An out-of- 
town merchant, fairly successful in his 
own business, conceived a_ business 
project. Intent on raising capital to 
finance his plan, he came to New York. 
His proposition was sound and interest- 
ing enough, yet he was turned down 
everywhere. 

Finally, in despair, he looked up an 
old acquaintance in the city, and un- 
burdened himself to this sympathetic 
soul. Fortunately, his New York friend 
had a good business head as well as a 
good heart, and promptly put his finger 
on the problem. It seems that the 
would-be borrower had come to the 
money marts without records, accounts, 
or even a clear-cut verbal description of 
the project he had in mind. All he 
knew was that he wanted “some 
money.” 

When bankers and prospective lend- 
ers asked pertinent questions, the 
money-seeker resented this as unwar- 
ranted curiosity. He felt that his per- 
senal integrity as well as his business 
ability were being questioned. 

Fortunately, the case had a happy 
ending. At the instance of his more 
sophisticated friend, the merchant 
worked out a specific plan, calculated 
his capital requirements, presented 
records, and, before long, got the 
needed financial help. 

All of which has a definite moral for 
anyone looking for capital. 

One of the first things to do is to 
present adequate financial records, es- 
pecially if you're seeking capital from 
new sources. The more detailed your 
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financial records, the better your initial 
chances. In some cases, a C.P.A.’s cer- 
tificate may be needed, though this isn’t 
always necessary. 

If youre looking for capital for a 
new business or project, in which case 
records don’t yet exist, that, of course, 
is another matter. In such event, you'll 
have to work up a prospectus or de- 
scription of your proposition. 

In any event, one of the most useful 
tools to use is a “capital budget.” This 
needn’t be complicated at all; in fact, 
the simpler the better. In working out 
such a A udget, these are some of the 
points you may wish to consider: 

1. Purpose of Capital Raising. What 
do you want the money for? To finance 
inventories? Buy new equipment? Ex- 
pansion or modernization of your busi- 
ness? Provide working capital? Meet 
current or coming bills? Increase pro- 
duction? 

2. Time Element. How long will you 
need the money? For a few months, or 
longer than a year? Is it for a purely 
seasonal purpose? What arrangements 
can you make for repayments? 

8. Future Needs: Will the sum 
youre now seeking fully meet your 
needs for the next year or two, or will 
you face still more capital require- 
ments? If so, it’s best to anticipate your 
future as well as present needs. It may 
be that you can take care of your over- 
all capital needs now, possibly on a 
more economical basis. Your banker 
can often be of great help in working 
out a long-range capital program. 
There are all kinds of arrangements 
which may fit into such a plan, such as 
revolving credits, term loans, a “line” 
of credit, and so on. 

4. Your Cost Basis. Do you have a 
fairly clear picture of your operating 
costs? (Many businessmen don't.) 
Here’s where your accounting records 
are all-important. Your books can tell 
whether it is profitable or unprofitable 
to do any additional borrowing. Ob- 
viously, if it costs you more to borrow 
the money than you can make, or save, 
by the loan, it might be unwise, ut- 
profitable to borrow. 

5. Your Tax Position. Will your tax 
position be affected—favorably or ad- 
versely—by the contemplated financing! 
One thing to bear in mind is the fact 
that costs of borrowing money (inter- 
est, etc.) are usually deductible as @ 
business expense for tax purposes. 

By developing a budget along these 
approximate lines (amended, of course, 
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to your own particular case) you will 

get a clear picture of your situation. 
This, in turn, will help you to locate 

sources of capital suited to your own 








| Bf individual needs. 
Congratulations 
l F. J. Adams, B. C. Belt, and P. H. 


. Bohart, elected vice-presidents of Gulf 
t Oil Corp. 
T. C. Fogarty, elected executive vice- 


’ president, metal division, of Continental 
: Can Co.; Reuben L. Perin, William M. 
, Cameron, and Sherlock McKewen, 
elected vice-presidents. 


A. §. Johnson, appointed general 
manager of National Carbon Division 


of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
J Stanley Woodward, elected execu- 
, tive vice-president of The Ruberoid Co. 
Marcell N. Rand, general manager of 
° the General Export Division of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., appointed a vice-presi- 
t dent of the company. 


H. Ward Zimmer, elected executive 
> vice-president of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 


CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on May 23, 1950 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able July 1, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 15, 1950. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Ws. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 























(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 62 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 30, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business cn 
June 7, 1950, 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 








May 23, 1950. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable July 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 2, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1950 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
2, 1950. 
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COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable June 
23, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business June 2, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


——- * 





May 23, 1950. 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 

y Preferred and Common 

; Stock Dividends 

' The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on May 27, 

. e 1950, declared quarterly dividends on 

l ' the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 

y & Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

. 2 The dividend on the Common 

y ff Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 

3 and is payable July 1, 1950 to stock- 

, | holders of record at the close of busi- 

. - ness June 21, 1950. 

» & The dividend on the 5% Preferred 

BT Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 

. and is payable July 1, 1950 to stock- 

S holders of record at the close of 

S business June 21, 1950. 

; oy MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
May 27, 1950. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 

e 








| . 191st Consecutive Dividend 
V paid by The Texas Company 


> ae and its predecessor. 
> 








A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
x cent (4%) on par value of the shares of 
1. _ Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1950, to 


% 

4 tockholders of record as shown by the 
ct ooks of the company at the close of busi- 
. ness On June 9, 1950. The stock transfer 
: books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 





May 26, 1950 Treasurer 
————————————————————————— 














June 15, 1950 








C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1950. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 25, 1950. 























Rovan TyPEwRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1950, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1950 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 30, 1950. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on June 30, 
1950. 


May 31, D. H. COLLINS 
1950 Secretary 

















Union CarBinE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable July 1, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 2, 1950. 











KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of TEXAS 
TEXTILE MILLS has declared the 
payment of the regular $2.50 a share 
semi-annual preferred dividend; and the 
regular 20c a share semi-annual common 
dividend; and 10c a share extra common 
dividend, to the holders of record, June 
15, 1950, payable July 1, 1950. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


paper is fact or fake? Call your Better 
Business Bureau.” 

Displaying the Bureau solicitation sign, 
or making the statement that you will have 
to check with the Better Business Bureau, 
is usually enough to cause the phony to 
fold his spare shirt and quietly steal out 
of town. 

—R. H. HarrincTon, 
Advertising Manager, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


Inexcusable 


In your issue of May 1, Mr. Forbes de- 
scribes Mr. Truman as the foremost ex- 
horter of socialistic expenditures: “He 
blindly urges further and further encroach- 
ment of Statism into the American sys- 
tem... .” 

While I heartily agree that the President 
is leading and pushing and high-pressuring 
the country into bankruptcy and socialism, 
I would say that he is only trading in on 
a drift and want of thinking that has taken 
possession of the whole nation. If it were 
otherwise, we would long since have come 
to realize that the machinery for control- 
ling government spending had broken 
down, and that this uncontrolled power of 
spending was in invitation to turn us into 
a “Welfare State.” For the rank-and-file of 
American business men to be totally un- 
aware of this . . . is inexcusable. 

Structural weaknesses have developed in 
the law of supply and demand, with the 
President substituting himself at home and 

igs for the fundamental law of the 


If the present centralizing tide is to be 
reversed before it is too late, something 
dramatic and tremendous is called for that 


will show up the possibilities of the prin- 

ciple of balance. 

—ScoviLLE HAMLIN, 
New York, N.Y. 

Amen.—Eb. ; 


Tax-free gifts 


Your May 1 issue carried an article en- 
titled “Minimizing Your Estate Taxes.” I 
agree with Mr. Hanson, the writer, that 
one of the best ways to minimize estate 
taxes is through carefully-timed gifts. 

It did occur to me, however, it might 
have been a little more clearly stated 
where he refers to the annual gift exemp- 
tions. For example, Mr. Hanson makes the 
statement: “Thus, you can make tax-free 
gifts up to $3,000 each year to your heirs.” 

Would it not have been more accurately 
and clearly stated if he had said: “Thus, 
you can make tax-free gifts up to $3,000 
each year to each of your heirs.” 

Thus, if a man were 50 when he started 
his annual gifts, and if he had three heirs 
and lived another 25 years, his total ex- 
emptions over the period would be $225,- 
000 plus his basic $30,000, or a grand 
total of $255,000. 

—Cuint Vaux, 
Hartford, Conn. 


50,000 students can be wrong” 


Your article on the misinformation of 
high school students as to “average” prof- 
its on sales is interesting. But averages are 
frequently not very enlightening. 

A grocery store, a fashionable jewelry 
shop, a ladies’ specialty store, and an an- 
tique shop operate on very different sales 
margins. 

Don’t grown people, as well as children, 
frequently get their ideas on profits on 
sales from those types of business which 
do operate on a large margin? 

—A. M. WOoLFENDEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Heart review 


I want to thank your staff for allowing 
a couple of farm-minded readers space in 
the “Readers Say” section. 

Why is it that so many Eastern business 
men are blind to the fundamental impor- 
tance of agriculture and farm buying pow- 
er? One doesn’t have to be for the Bran- 
nan Plan to be pro-farmer. If I were to 
state my frank impression on your attitude 
toward the American farmer I would hesi- 
tate to place my message through the 
mails. If you are a true Christian, I sug- 
gest that you have your heart review your 
attitude toward the farmer. 

—H. L. Cranes. 

After searching our heart, we still feel 
pro-farmer and anti-Brannan Plan, a com- 
bination allowed by Reader Charles.—Ep, 


Shades of ’29 


I know Mr. Forbes, Sr., having met him 
at our factory; have heard him talk there, 
and also have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for many years. In fact, it was 
the information in your magazine in 1928 
and 1929 that caused me to sell my listed 
stocks; and I give your magazine princi- 
pal credit for my not having any listed 
stocks when the market broke at that time. 

—C. L. Van Vossan, 
Branch Manager, 

National Cash Register Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“Thoughts” 


You will be interested to know that we 
take mottos from your “Thoughts” and 
have them put on various blackboards in 
rooms where commercial subjects are 
taught, in the South Side High School of 
Newark, where I teach; so you see your 
“Thoughts” have a really wide circulation 
as “thought-controllers” over here. 

—CHARLEs V. ANDERSON, 
Newark, N.Y. 





Company 


Armstrong Cork Co..... 68 76 


Campbell, Wyant 
Cannon Foundry Co.. 74 


Citizens Utilities Co.... 90 


Kennecott Copper Corp. 78 


Paiico Comp. ........- 82 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana ) 





THE IDEAL report, Forses editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Financial 
Presentation Data Information 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


General Final 


Score 


80 76 
handy. 


Tidy little report—should tell more about year’s operations 
and problems, however. 


Wealth of data backed up by profusion of charts. Thorough 
picture of operations and results given. Special section for 
security analysts featured. 


Operations fully covered, but not enough financial or sales 
information given. Historical data should be extended, and 
report could be spruced up with pictures. 


Interesting presentation. Could use highlight or summary 
page. No breakdown of income dollar distribution. 


Gives broad insight into year’s results. Tables and charts 


pin-point story. 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Have good story—would be stronger with charts to simplify 
and pictures to highlight the report. Contents page would be 


Comment 
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HELPFUL BUSINESS BOOKS 


AT HALF PRIGE—OR LESS! 


Good for Short Time Only! Limited Quantities! Valuable FREE Booklets! 


For a short time, during this pre-inventory clearance sale, 
you can own these valuable FORBES books at half price 
or less! Here's a rare opportunity to get valuable books 
on business biographies, human relations, inspiration, epi- 
grams and anecdotes at tremendous SAVINGS. 


All are practical business books, written by experts, at- 


tractively bound and in perfect condition. Furthermore, 
with every purchase of two books, you get a FREE booklet! 
All 5 books sold originally for $13.52. Now you can 
have them all for only $6 with three booklets FREE! 
Check convenient order form below and return at once 
with remittance while this offer holds. Quantities are lim- 
ited. This special offer expires June 30, 1950. 





“The Life Stories of 
AMERICA’S 50 FOREMOST 
BUSINESS LEADERS” 
Was $5.00 — NOW $2.50 


ge 





SEINE my 


Originally published in October, 1948—this is practically 
a NEW book. Now you, too, can meet America’s fore- 
most business leaders—the men around whom the 
dreams of young men are woven. 
phies! 50 striking full-page photos! 500 big pages! 
Edited by B. C. Forbes. 
be in every business education library,” 
Business Education. 


50 revealing biogra- 


Widely recommended: “Should 
Journal of 





“Getting Along With 
Others in Business”’ 
Was $2.00 — NOW $1 


Every one of Norman G. Shidle’s 61 common- 
sense essays in this handy volume has a per- 
sonal application to business problems you face 
every day. Sheds clear light on: “Putting Ideas 
to Work,” “How to Profit from Meetings,” “(How 
to Make Conferences Click,” and other practical 
business problems. 





“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 
Was $2.00 — NOW $]1 


More than 500 subjects, indexed and classi- 
fied, so you can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form of human as- 
Piration, impulse, emotion, motive and action. 
An encyclopedia of human nature written in 
B. C. Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. In- 
valuable subject matter for after dinner speakers. 





“SCOTTISH STORIES” 
Was $2.02 — NOW $] 


499 Scottish Stories for the price of 500! 
‘Don’t take this book seriously,” warns B. C. 
Forbes in the introduction, ‘I haven’t’” Here’s 
the “‘bargain’’ joke book of the year. Provides 
you with an endless supply of spritely Scottish 
stories for re-telling. The Saturday Review of 
Literature says: “They'll ‘kilt’ you!” 





B. C. Forbes through his years of association with men who 
have scaled the heights of human achievement, brings you 
hundreds of intimate anecdotes from the past that give purpose 
to the future—about men who had no more than you have to 
get ahead. This lively book is helping thousands of business- 
men to make this their greatest year of achievement because 
it proves that work is the catalyst that unites all forces for 
getting things done. 





“LITTLE BITS ABOUT 
BIG MEN” 


Was $2.50 — NOW $1.25 





SPECIAL! ENTIRE LIBRARY OF 5 TITLES 
—ORIGINALLY SOLD FOR $13.52—NOW ONLY $6 


PLUS ... BONUS OF 3 FREE BOOKLETS BELOW! 


All Books in Perfect Condition. 





FREE BONUS BOOKLETS! 


With every purchase of 2 books above, you will receive 
one of the timely booklets below. Purchase all five books 
and get all 3 booklets free! 

THE ART OF BEING A BOSS—Valuable pointers 
on how to become as good a boss as you'd like. 
SELF-HELPS—A handy little volume of inspira- 
tion and cheer from the pen of B. C. Forbes. 
OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED — Hundreds of 
small businesses you can start on a shoestring. 


June 15, 1950 


Offer Good Only Until June 30, 1950. Mail Coupon NOW. 


| B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. ji RE Ren eer Se ear, b> 
l 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $........- Please ship me books checked below. With 


| each order of 2 titles I understand I am entitled to a free booklet. 


| Check Free Booklets (1 Getting Along $1.00 (© Art of Being Boss 
C) 50 Leaders $2.50 [(]} Scottish Stories $1.00 () Self Helps 
| C) Little Bits $1.25 () Epigrams $1.00 () Opportunities 
C] Enclosed is $6.00 for all 5 titles and 3 Free Booklets Shipped tee 


| (On N. Y. C. orders please add 2% sales tax.) 
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Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Whatever task you undertake, do it 
with all your heart and soul. Always 
be courteous, never be discouraged. Be- 
ware of him who promises something 
for nothing. Do not blame anybody for 
your mistakes and failures. Do not look 
for approval except the consciousness 
of doing your best. 

—BERNARD BaRUCH. 


Too many people are thinking of se- 
curity instead of opportunity. They 
seem more afraid of life than death. 

—James F. Byrnes. 


The best advice I can give to any 
young man or young woman upon 
graduation from school can be summed 
up in exactly eight words, and they are 
—be honest with yourself and tell the 
truth. —JaMes A. FARLEY. 


Originality does not consist of in- 
venting a new language, but in express- 
ing in the accepted language all pos- 
sible new and personal thoughts. 

—RENE DUMESNIL. 


Our freedom insures us the right to 
make our own decisions, but let us 
make sure that we do not lose this free- 
dom through allowing undue influence 
to cause us to make snap decisions or 
take ill-considered action. Our indi- 
vidual responsibility has increased a 
hundredfold with the improvements 
which education and science have 
handed us. —MorsE DELL PLaIn. 


Boom times has been defined as a 
period when we all get rich by charg- 
ing one another too much. 

—N.A.D.A. MAGAZINE. 


Adversity has made many a man 
great who, had he remained prosper- 
ous, would only have been rich. 

—MAURICE SWITZER. 


The great scientists, as all great men, 
have not been concerned with fame. 
The joy of achievement that comes 
from finding something new in the uni- 
verse is by far their greatest joy. A 
great research scientist is constantly 
discovering new things in his field. This 
is his reward. He knows how to spend 
long years in preparation and long 
hours in investigation, with no thought 
of public honor or reward. 

—Wiiu P. Kine. 
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Nobody grows old by merely living 
a number of years. People grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the face, but to give up en- 
thusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, 
doubt, self-interest, fear, despair—these 
are the long, long years that bow the 
head and turn the growing spirit back 
to dust. —WATTERSON LOwE. 


Every gathering of Americans— 
whether a few on the porch of a cross- 
roads store or massed thousands in a 
great stadium—is the possessor of a 
potentially immeasurable influence on 
the future. —Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 


Half of the harm that is done in this 
world is due to people who want to feel 
important . . . they do not mean to do 
harm . . . they are absorbed in the 
endless struggle to think well of them- 
selves. —T. S. Extor. 


If we want to utilize in the proper 
way and to the fullest extent the prod- 
ucts of man’s intellect, we must de- 
velop that part of man’s being that is 
his heart and spirit. 

—FERDINAND PECORA. 


The most dangerous members of our 
society are those grown-ups whose 
powers of influence are adult, but 
whose motives and responses are in- 
fantile. —H. A. OVERSTREET. 


Not to be provoked is best; but if 
moved, never correct till the fume is 
spent; for every stroke our fury strikes 
is sure to hit ourselves at last. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


When you approach a problem, strip 
yourself of preconceived opinions and 
prejudice, assemble and learn the facts 
of the situation, make the decision 
which seems to you to be the most 
honest, and then stick to it. 

—CHESTER BOWLES. 


If the choice is given to us of liberty 
or security, we must scorn the latter 
with the proper contempt of free men 
and the sound judgment of wise men 
who know that liberty and security are 
not incompatible in the lives of honest 
men. —JAMEs A. Far ey, 


Activity back of a very small idea 
will produce more than inactivity and 
the planning of genius. 

—JaMes A. WorsHaM. 


When you cannot make up your 
mind which of two evenly balanced 
courses of action you should take- 
choose the bolder. 

—FIELD MARSHAL W. J. SLM. 


No one is rich enough to do with- 
out a neighbor. —DANIsH PROVERs. 


When man learns to understand and 
control his own behavior as well as he 
is learning to understand and control 
the behavior of crop plants and domes- 
tic animals, he may be justified in be- 
lieving that he has become civilized. 

—E. C. STAKMaN. 


No one has learned the meaning of 
life until he has surrendered his ego to 
the service of his fellow men. 

—BERAN WOLFE. 


To the young I should offer two max- 
ims: Don't accept superficial solutions 
of difficult problems. It is better to do 
a little good than much harm. I should 
not offer anything more specific; every 
young person should decide on his or 


her own credo. —BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


The expectations of life depend upon 
diligence; the mechanic that would per- 
fect his work must first sharpen his 
tools. —COonrFUCWS. 


A man can know nothing of man- | 


kind without knowing something of 
himself. Self-knowledge is the property 


of that man whose passions have their 


full play, but who ponders over theit | 


results. —DIsRAELI. 


In response to many requests from readers, | 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. - 


Sent in by P. A. Boyd, 
Providence, R. I. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God: but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us, and to our children 
for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law. 


—DeEvuTERONOMY 29:29 
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Are you making 


Big Plans 


for this small item? 


, a should be—if your company is engaged in clectrical design or 
manufacture. It’s the miraculous selenium rectifier—introduced to American 
industry by International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
It’s a startlingly simple yet wonder-working device that changes 
AC current to DC... instantaneously, smoothly ... and at less cost 
than any other method. Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
an IT & T associate, offers it in many sizes (including the miniature above) 
for use wherever DC current is required from an AC source. It contains no 
moving parts ...it mounts anywhere, in any position... its applications 
are virtually limitless. Include it in your plans... for finer 
electrical performance at lower cost! 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





Awaiting you in Vancouver 
is a gracious welcome in a 
friendly foreign atmosphere. 
Vancouver is conveniently close 
to the U.S.A. border. No pass- 
port or documents are needed, 


Scenically located in cool, ever- 
green splendour, Vancouver 
is famous for its golf courses 
located close .to city centre, 
playable 12 months.a year. 


A thriving Qasopetis of half 
a million people, Vancouver's 
many smart shops offer a 
host of items descriptive 


of Canada and the Empire. 


Totem Poles, unique monu- 
ments of Pacific Northwest 
Indian history, stand as silent 
sentinels over a picturesque 
year ‘round vacation land. 


One of the world’s finest 
harbours, Vancouver is the 
starting point for numerous 
scenic cruises on modern ships 


through sheltered inland seas. 


Vancouver's harbour has 98 
miles .of_ interesting frontage 
where great liners and freighters 
of many nations enter, berth and 
depart in continuous procession. 











